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“ BASIL—BASIL FOTHERGILL—OH ! I AM VERY GLAD TO SEE YOU, VERY!” SAID JUSTINA. 


A BRAVE HEART. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was pouring with rain. Not a gentle, soft, | 
persuasive sort of rain, but a strong, heavy, | 
steady downpour—a very deluge of water that 
massed itself into a sort of small river on each 
side of the roadway and washed the wood pave- 
ment as clean and as surely as though a hose had 
veen played upon it to effect this purpose. 

The lamps and the lights from the shops were 
reflected vividly on the glassy surtace of the 
pavement. 

People hurried to and fro in a state of un- 
pleasant moisture. Umbrellas were dripping ; 
and those boots and shoes which had grown a 
litle worn and thin by very constant use were 
quickly transformed iuto a damp and inadequate 
Protection against the penetrating wet. 

Despite the pouring rain, Fleet Street was as 

leet Street generally is—full of business, 

The carts and vans and cabs and omnibuses | 
followed one another in their usual fashion, and | 
not even the discomfort and the dampness could : 








affect the good-humoured if somewhat rough 
pleasantry in which the drivers of the various 
vehicles indulged. 

Everyone seemed resigned with characteristic 
English phlegm to bear the disagreeables of the 
moment as easilyas possible, and everyone was also 
actuated apparently by the desire to get through 
with their duties as fast as they could, and so 
eventually land themselves in a dry atmosphere 
if not in luxurious comfort. 

On the edge of the streaming pavement 


| about the middle of Fleet Street a girl’s figure 


stood scarcely sheltered from the downpour by a 
very shaky-looking umbrella. She carried a large 
brown-paper parcel flat and square under her left 
arm, and her eyes went anxiously towards Ludgate 
Circus, watching the approach of every omnibus 
with a heart that was almost as weary as her 
slender arm. 

She had stood there quite twenty minutes, and 
had attracted more than one casual glance from 
the people who hurried past her, for Justina 
Seaton was something more than ordinarily 
pretty—a fact that not even her shabby hat and 
still more shabby ulster could disguise. 

The lights from a shop window behind her fell 





full upon her as she stood there, and showed up 
her thin, pale face with its delicate rose-leaf 
tinted skin and its very large eyes of rarest blue. 
Her hair, which seemed to be of a great quantity 
was coiled neatly under her hat, and her head 
was seen to be set unusually well on her shoulders. 
She had a slender, child-like air about her, al- 
though she was by no means short, and anyone 
watching her closely must have felt a pang of 
pity when sigh after sigh escaped her pretty lips 
as each monster omnibus rolled past her abso- 
lutely full and unable to offer her the shelter 
and conveyance she wanted so badly. 

“That makes the sixteenth!" Justina said to 
herself, as another of these familiar and con- 
venient vehicles hailed in sight only to roll on 
callously indifferent to her anxiety and discom- 
fort. “I wonder what I had better do? It is 
getting late. Rupert will wonder what has be- 
come of me. I would walk on to Charing Cross, 
but this manuscript is so dreadfully heavy.” 

She sighed alittle as she shifted the bulky 
parcel under her arm, 

“Of course I could go outside,” she mused on, 
wearily, “but—-” and she shivered. She could 
face and stand much discomfort, as, indeed, poor 
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child, $he Was oUliged'to almést every day of her 
life, but’tHere werd sé¥eral things’Justina feared 
and disliked. One of these was th® mere thought 
of an illness. What would become of them if | 
she were to be ill? And another was the pfo- 
eeeding of climbing up to the top of the heavy, 
swaying omnibus and being conveyed to her 
destination on a slippery garden seat insteadof 
being buried in a corner of the crowded ivside. 

Jus‘ina “knew it was extremely silly, but the 
fact remained that even whilst occupying a seat | 
witlifn the dinnibus she was never free from a | 
nervous sensation which ali her many and oft ex- | 
cursions had not been able to dispel. 

However, nerves were things which Justina 
Seaton must never encourage or permit. Nerves 
are for those lucky individuals who have time 
and place and opportunity in which to allow 
them full play, 

A working woman, a woman who, although 
barely more than a child, yet worked and 
struggled and laboured as hard as any of her 
fellow men, has no right to indulge in nervés; 
and zonsequently, whatever little feats and idio- 
synerasies and dikes and dislikes Justina might 
lay claim to, they were never allowed to obtrude 
themselves to the detrimeut of ‘her day's ‘toil 
and her life’s tasks. 

A clock booming out half-past Six decided tte 
girl now. Full or not full, tWe ‘wext omnibus 
that came must be her fite for this particular 
journey. She had someWay'to ‘go, and ‘Rupert 
Seaton had a »particular Gbjection to%impunctu- 
ality. Justina had’ promised ‘to be*tiome Vy"seven 
and home she ‘would *go, ‘evén "ab ‘the cost of a | 
long fialf-hour of “‘8rveus miséry ‘to herself, to 
say nothing of the ‘cold and the ‘wet, and the 
danger that ntight actite from a Nee to 
the heavy and steady déwapour. hoa shiver 
that went throiigh ‘Her most wntonscidtsly 
Justitia hailed theapproathing on/nietis. 

The conductor’gave her ‘very little “eneourage- 
ment. 

“Outside!” “He olié¥¥ed, latonically, and 
Justina replied, “Yes, outside,’ in the ‘same 
laconic fashion. > 

She elimbed up the Wet staircase and tumble] 
into the first of ‘the @Wairs, conscious of the old 
nervous fear thatvalwayeBeized ber at this pro- 
ceeding ‘and yet “of a grat relief a’so, as the 
weight ofthe heavy*pareel Was transferred from 
her arm to the seat Desideher. 

The conductor cliniBed Yip"after her and cast 
a glance at her ‘of “fi d admiration and 
sympathy. He opened “her ‘umbrella for her, 
and fastened the oilcloth wrapper securely about 
her. 

“ A bit damp like, ain’t it?” he said, cheerily, 
while he took her fare. “ Not quite the sort of 
heveuing one would choose for a*picnic say. I'll 
put you inside first chance I get, miss; it ain't fit 





for a dog to sit up here in this rain, that it | 


ain t. 

Justina gave him a smile, and then he vanished, 
and she sat shivering in her place as the omnibus 
veered and swayed and lumbered slong in the 
way peculiar to omnibuses, 

Down the wet Strand with its ‘myriad of 
umbrellas; forall the world like a field of moving 
mushrooms, with the lights beginning to flare at 
the doors of ‘the vations tlieAtrés, und a Warm, 
pleasant radiante surrotindiiig ‘the "tany cafes 
and restaurants, Justina was entried. 

Her thoughts wete busy ones, 

“Tt won't take ‘the long to‘make these altera- 
tions,” she “was sayitig to hereelf, ‘‘ I will begin 
to-night After Thave'!made ‘Rupert comfortable. 
I hope he has! not ‘been ‘very lonely. I wish, 
for Rupert's siike, thht ‘sometimes Aunt Mar- 
garet would rémétmhbér our existence.’ Here 
Justina gave a ‘little laugh, half-merry, half- 
bitter. “I thitk IT should not ‘mind changing 
places with Aunt Margaret’s horses. I'am sure 
they‘ are’ nhiuch better dff'thtn Iam. I suppose 
Aunt Margaret wotild have a fit if she cotld see 

me ‘how. Fortunately there ‘is ‘no euch likeli- 
hood. Even if'there were, T don’t think T' should 
mind, How ‘fititty it fs,” Justitia ‘said, 
thoughtfully, to herself, “how fiinny ft'is how 
quickly I have grown used to nét'nitding. “Only 
two years ‘ago ‘if anyorte had told ‘ine T ‘shiuld 


pouting rath for the purpose of catching a Bays- 
water omnibus, I don’t think I should have 
laughed, I think I sheuld have been © too 
indignant ; and yet here I am, you see, right on 
the top of the Bayswater omnibus, and getting 
slowly but surely soaked through !” 

She cuddled herself a little more securely 
under the wrapper,end-gave “an anxious glance 
at the parcel beside her to see that it was not 
getting wet also. 

Charing Cross was reached in a few minutes. 
Justina’s champion, the conductor, was extremely 
aggrieved that there was not a vacancy inside to 


| offer to her ; but, by a really unusual cireum- 
| stance, not one of the passengers alighted-at this 


busy spot, and in consequenée there*was nothing 
for Justina to do but to sit quiétly where she 
was. 

“ Luck is against me to-day,’*the said, as this 
news Was communicated to ‘Hér, “I did not 
expect ‘to hve allthis extra'work to de, tor"@id 
Dexpect I was olny to-get ‘sucha wodking when 
T'started out this afternoon. Well, I ‘suppose I 
tust Hot-grumble ; things are haratdw, bul they 
will be better some Gay 's00n, atid they might be 
much worse.” 

Here the girl’s ‘sdlitude ‘was broken by ‘ihe 


“arrival of another outside passenger, a tall, wwel- 


bails young'tian ‘in’a thick, loose atid “mest com- 
fortable ulstér'eovering him from ‘heat ‘to foot. 
Hegave a cnéwal ‘glance at the irl “as heat 


his bronzed, earivést face ; and as fits ‘ort 
jolted on igto the’ rain and darkii@te/te suddenly 
made a méverrént, and as he *®at own'on thie 
seat imniediately in front of Jistitiathe epoke to 
her hurfiédly,— < 

“Tam Wure'T cannot be mistéén, heowaid, in 
‘a torte thidt Was ‘full of warm pleasure, end * 


“hea toueh Sf apology in it. ‘““Tould 4¥ 
“a “mistake Where 


‘Worth, whéin 


’ your 
are Jastina North—littleS, 
t Ston , how 


I-used to teateand play’ 
tay ‘years ago? You 


face isseoncerned. "You 


clumsy Basil thatiyot nié a ‘your Bear, and 
used to lead about the var vunnegindeor vith 
‘a string?” 

Justina’s BemiHifel “eyes ‘sudfealy lost ‘their 
Somewhat iahtened sipprise,’ iat 
With recogtition and with*nibst sincere pleasure, 
her life Wéfe “smiling “as she put out Her 

d 


na. 
“ Bast alba Pothesalch | Lata 


to'see"y: very ! Just feney't 
80 easily | vit must be ten‘yearsalmost since 


you Téft Sténelican—I ‘was -onby Steven “tien, 
quite a babyand “now Iam /grown wp, “and 
yet——” 

“ And yet—you look just ' the same, /yes, just 
the pro: Basit Naneretinidiecaraaine ; 
looking at her intently and “with “maehadmifa- 
tion at her beautiful, delicate face. 

“T can almost imagine you are going to put 
the cellar round my neck, and lead me growling 
thréugh the gardens,” he added. 

Justina blushed and laughed. 

“ Life is full of strange things,’ she said. 
“ Oertainly I never imagined when you came up 
here‘a 'moment ago that your big, strong figure 
was in ayway connected with my ‘life past, 
present, or future. The top of an omnibus, after 
all, has its uses, I'see. 1° shall have a greater 
respect for it now than I have hitherto had.” 

She was talking very quickly, but: he saw her 
lips quiver and something like tears dim her 
glorious eyes. 

He conjectured, and conjectured rightly, that 
his suddéen re-appearance had awakened many 
memories of the past ; memories that were, he 
ferred, happier than the present realities. 

“ Tam so'glad to meet you'again, little Justina 
—do you reniember we boys-used always to call 
you Miss Just ?—for you were just, and good; and 
aweet, and noble, even in those early childish 

days.” He paused a moment. 





father—I 





have stooT for Ralftatihour in that stré4t in the 


checked his words, 


down, and '‘thén he found himself a littfe 
harder, ‘and: thén a sort of canetitpralaaeaass port Of 
“oriiibes | fairdnd ‘frail agirlwander forth on'such a'dey 


Be, “and how 





: . 4 ( ‘ nt j eg 
Fetters ak ate 


“How often I 
have thought of you-and of ‘your dear old 


“Tad@y is dead, He died thré® years ago. 1 
think you will be sorry, Basil. for you uséd to 
love ‘him very dearly.” Then adme sttdden- in- 
stinct, of what exact nature she could hardly 
have told, prompted Justina to go on speaking 
quickly, “Everything is all changed now. After 
daddy’s death I went for a little while to live 
with his “brothér—“My “Whéle “Patil “North—a. 
Maksingtree, and I was not very happy there. 
Aunt Margaret—my mother’s sister—oh! you 
must remember Aunt Margaret, Basil—she-was 
abroad then, or perhaps I should have gone to 
her, but—” Justina paused, “it did not matter 
very much, because I married a few months afte: 
I had “been at Massingtree, and then it was ail 


right, ‘Kudw.” 
« Sharried | Yiu ate ‘niarried? My little 
child-triend “Justina narrie? ! I can hardly’ be 


lieve it. ‘How old “you ‘make me feel!” Basi! 
was consciéus Of ‘a ettious faint touch of disap- 
pointment. ‘He was sitting with ‘his arm Teanin, 
‘on the -wet ledge of ‘the garden ‘seat gazing in. 
tently into ‘that flower‘ltke face under the um- 
bréPn. ‘He stormed quite impervious to the dis. 


“comfort'of ‘the pouring: rain as he sat there, ani! 


Jitstiinn "Hed “absdlutely forgotten to be nervous 
SS eee - 

“T hope'you are'very, very lappy, little Just.” 
he-said, Misch enmey, “7 vat sufe if atyyone 
deserves*to be "Hapyy in this rough, hard world 
that: ‘is’you.” 

‘Awd While ‘he was s#yitig this he hada dull 

it/férthie'mian that could ‘let's, 


‘aid-battle with ¢heiticlemency of the weather in 
sucha fashion. 

Jastina answerei him hurriedly. 

“Tam quite happy, thank you, Basil, and T am 
‘also a very busy aud important person, too. You 
‘oust not éall me ‘little’ Justina’ apy more, for 
‘Tam a full-fledged novelist. I “earn’a lot—ob. a 
work. ‘You*remember in 


} 
‘Yet of money—by my 
siete old Gaye, Basil, how-nysterious I -tséd to 


used to ‘tense “Hie “when you 


fetid Mie Me itty “scriBbiin:: 
down poems-and-stories ov all t ofpaper 
I could*find. ing, Basil, anil 


though it pres fect ‘fen 
has, I thittk, bev dfiiyreat'site toMersince-when 
work has had ‘to Be-done ‘in Wéfisitevand “serie u- 
Pathion, If) ik ‘here,’\ she*ehowed him a 
‘cdrner of her anid dfaty brown par 
“6el, “you “Will se ‘the outsile ‘of a long feria! 
whith, afters Aittlealterttién’atd “conten sation. 
‘vill “appeir ‘tn “the “the *<<— Journal,’ 
awd wilbachieve a tmost-tremendous success. ” 


“T shall rend _ religiously ar-vlal he 
‘Wistered, , : rt did 
“not feel arto: words and 


‘Wwoked Tato her @eeite tte. “TE I may ue 
¢all you little’ »y6u must enlighten 
nieras to’ ‘T mmiittiigive you,” bh 










pany ton—Justina “Seaton,” «he 


hurriedly-answered him. “I—I think you must 
remember my husband, Basil. You were wot 
gone when Rupert arrived at Stone Dean, were 
ou ¢” 
' “Rupert Seaton! You have married Rupert 
Seaton!” The words-eame from him in an ex 
clamation of intensest surprise, and of something 
else, too—-a something which, in that same 1- 
stinctive way, Justina had apprehended even 
without being conscious of -her apprehension. 

The man sitting before her made quick haste t 
smooth away any faint disagreeable emote. 
that his astonishment might have aroused in 
her mind. 

“Why, you are a couple of ’ babies,” he ex- 
claimed. “Of course I remhember Rupert. He 
was the last new boy before I left. “A pretty 
delicate-looking chap. As weak with his fists as 
any girl, but cleverer than all the rest of us with 
his brains. He must have been about fourteen 
then, I suppose, so he is not very much more 
than a boy now.” 4 

“Don’t insult my husband’s age, please,” /us- 
tina cried, in a mock-serious manner, and at this 
moment the omnibus had landed them at Oxtor’ 
Circus, 

Basil took her umbrella from her. 





Justina looked at ‘him, ‘and her expression 


“ You must get down from this,” be said, with 
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a touch of authority, that was ;by-no .njeans. (is- 
pleasing to ‘her. “Amother ten; miputes and I, 


don’ t-beliexe; you. will; have.a dry-shwed:on your ;| | 


back. Give me that precious . manuscript. 
Weugh! ..What a weight for your, little hands ! 
Now,,,hold: on. tight. I.am going .to use..my, 
privileges as one of your oldest friends .aud get 
you to your home.as soan a3, possible.” 

Justina found herself; obeying . him. 

“But—I. am taking: up your . time,’ ehe 
remonstrated, as they -alighted drom the 
omnibus, and he hailed a tidy-looking four- 
wheeler. 

“7 have nothing whatever to do—Laim a:free 
individual with as meh, money, and, time. as .any 
ope, person can want. Now dustina,get,in—this 
will be better then akkaysom, Where shal} Ltell 
him to, drive ?”’ 

She gave:him the address, :a .distant road, in 
Payswater, and in another .moment. they «were 
trundling along, in slow; but.surefashiou, 

Justina bent adittle forward as they went. 

‘““Won’t you tell .me something , of: yourself, 
Basil? My history is a}l .told—you know -all 
there is toknow. J'shoukl like to,hear.what,you 
have done all these, years.” 

He roused. himself fram.his thoughts. 

“Tf I wene to.try,and tell youll Lhave.doneand 
all I have .sepn, I.shouldkeep, you. listening; all 
night,” he answered her, abruptly ; “ the.pyesent 
will be sufficient therefore. Three years ago; my 
uncle’ William idied, was killed by, a.fall.out.hunt- 
ing, and, of course, I have inherited, his. titles-and 
estates, and nt 

“So, you: are now Sir. Basil .Fotheygill,” the 
girl said, and she gave her pretty Jittle. lawgh. 
“What a grand.person ! and .to, think I rance 
called, you_my: hig -bear ! “You, do. not.,liye, in 
town, I,am, sure, Basil—you..always hated :the.| 
London atreets, I remember.” 

“ My home is in the country. You will have 
to come,and see. it, Justina—+it is;a, pretty splace, 
and my sister Molly:keeps house.for;sme. have 
all sorts of syondexful curiosities and, many. valu- 
able pessessions.that.L have .brought, back , frem; 
my journeys round the world, but--among. all 
my treaswres, . tivo certain little pictures,, which 
were given.me by my, child-friend; at, Stonedean; 
ten years; ago, now rank shighest;and best. .1 
suppose Iam very conservative,” Basil Pot hepgill 
said with a little langh, “ but J always,like;the 
old things best, and althoygh: 1 .am +a wery..rich,, 
man now, and the world has nothing but; smiles, 
to give me, I always look: back on. the days I 
spent under. your father’s. care, Justina, as.ta the 
sweetest.and happiest time of my life.” 

The girl did not auswer him.immediately, and 
as they passeé uuder:a strong. light, he.saw, that 
the tears were blinding.andchoking.ler. There | 
wasa long silence. betsveen. them. 

“ I~ always cry when.[ think very xividly. of 
the past. I can’t geb used to the loss of;.my; 
daddy, even.yet,”, she said, . breaking : the. silence 
at last.in a:hurried, eager voice, .as.thoygh she; 
must explain away, apy; misunderstanding. 

He ‘did .not misunderstand her ; he.rhuew, as 
well as though she had spoken it jin: ,words, that 
for her the-pasb .was: the only, time, of, happiness 
she had; ever, known, and. that. her,present let 
contained about.as much. heartrmisery..and sdis- 
appointipent and weariness.as could go to. thelife 
of any one woman, 








\@HAPTER II. 


Basu, ForHERGILL. did not enter Mra; Seaton’s 
humble home, .She invited him to;.do #0, af: 
ccurse, but he pleaded an excuse. Although,.he 
had called himself a freeyperson he was not sodn 
the absolutely full sense. of the word, for. be 
remembered now he;had, promised to. dine witha 
friend ‘at the Bachelor’s Club, and be must. 
histen «back at. once.to «dress -and ; keep. the, 
appointment, 

“But I will come to-morrow. afternonn.and 
hive a.cup of tea if you svill, let, me,”’; hesaid;. as, 
hs beld her hand. 

“Not to-morrow—the day aftes,” Justina 
had answered. (She explained. further. that, an 
‘he morrewashe must sit Lard at this. workin, 
order to get it ready for the printers, 





“ You .gee I naust)jkeep: up my chanacter for 
(being an ,ipportant, person,’ she said,  laughi- 


~ 


ngly. 

“ Well, slon’t.work too bard. “You .don’t. look 
ias if you were made efron, .Givemy regards to 
your husband. I wonder if he, would. care to 
jcome and lunch with,ne,te-mornow. Loek,here 
is,may address; -Mis,;§eatonjand if Rupert can 
jand.-will come, ‘L shall yeidekighted.to see,him !” 

oLhey ;parted ,with,apogher hand.clasp,,and she 
lingered till, the deorshad closed on.that slender 
\foxrm.with. its, lavely pathetic face. 

“To-say dt will be a-delight.for,me to see 
(Rupert Seaton ,is.to,,aay.about the biggest lie I 
ican think of,” Fothengill anused grimly to him- 
iseif..as.qhe, rerantered the feurwheeler and was 
idriven, hack to. she West-end. 

“ Poor, poor child—poor sweet little Justina— 
‘in all my. thoughts, of, her,and what bas .been 
ihappening ;bo her, I,neyer.dreamed of.so ill a 
ifate,as this, nk:;Heaven our spaths have 
crossec iv, By what.happy chavce,,1 wonder, 
idid.JI sudx anilg evereminn to climb that gmnibus 
to-night?  That..is ja;,question not very easily 
ianswered. It .must.dhave been a species jof 
magnetic attraction, I. syppose, for. certainly, 
otherwise;L can give mo agcpant of .my actions. 
Yes, I am glad to see the child .once again, and 
yet—” he folded his arms and sat back in the 
rumbling vehicle, his brows overcast and con- 
tracted. 

“Rupert Seaton!” he said to himself. “Rupert, 
whom we otherichaps.msed to call the cur, the 
sneak, the white-livered coward. Looking back 
now, I can remember how we all hated him! 


There was something strangely, offensive about |, 


him. Yet he used to be a favourite with 


jistrangers, he “was such a*handsome chap ~-and 


(what ‘s’ hypocrite, “yRat a‘liar! “The dear old 
guvernor never knew how-to deal with Seaton. 
|The ‘boy’s canning: end ‘innate vice was some- 
ithing too s&btle ‘and ‘iléeep. for “Richard North’s 
clear; pure, néble ‘spirit ‘tounderstand, It-is-a 
jpuzzle to me how Richard North's child ‘hasever 
permitted? herself niid“her young life to be' linked 
to such a eréature. 

“'Pheremust be some very good reason, for 
‘the mistake she has committed, Although I 
have only seenher for these “few moments, I. can 
gather-only'teo well*that'Jastina has realized she 
ihas made.a mistake, and ‘the knowledges must be 
ibitter tocher mdeédd.’ 

“How lovely’ shethag-grown and how ‘fragile— 
ito think of “her struggling with “her “feeble 
strength to mike a‘livmg-in‘this hard-world !” 
\He moved uneasily itrhis.place. “ Women have 
mo right to'wotk.  It<sdike Staton ‘to allow his 
jyoung wife''to'slave ‘and‘toiliin ‘the way she 
evidently does, 

“T wish I-could just-pack up ‘her belongings 
with my own-hand add carry-her down with me 
when I-go"back tv “Croome. Mldtly would be 
enchanted’ with her, and we'would soon paint 
‘some roses on those pale cheeks, 

“She wents Isoking’ after. (What could her 
jpeople bavé been’ abort’ to Jet herruin’ her young 
\life as ‘she bas’ dene? ''FVor'the matter ef that, 
twhat are they about now’to‘let-her work herself 
ito an~earlygrave ?-as“she most assuredly will, 
Poor okt’ Richard’ North; ‘how ‘his ‘heart would 
\have ached ‘to have ‘seenhis darling, his baby, his 
little ‘Just, ‘as’ I sawiher ‘to-night, meagrely 
idressdd; worn -and white, qnid< with a weariness 
jand a hopelessness that*hurts'‘me to-remember.” 

© By “heaven !” Sir’ Basil ‘said ias the cab 


| stopped finally‘ before his hotel, '“ I‘ almost hope 


(Rupert Seaton may,mot aceeps .my..invitation’ to- 
morrow ;, L.fear J .mpy-rsay)..acfewoplain ; truths 
to him which will mot,,be, pleasant, fer,,him to 
hear!” 
* * * r * 2 

Justina’s fixat act.on,entering,ben home, was.to 
rid, herselé.as..quickly..as..poszible wf, her wet 
garments. iShe was actpated:in;this for two 
reasons ;, one,was that. she should aot, take the 
slighest atmosphere of discomfort ,into _ hen 
husband's,presence,.aud the;other was that’ she 
might . remove. from -her,,fage..all;signs.of her 
teans and agitation. 

(Her heart,was beating.a;liitle nervously. while 
the changed her, frock and brushed her hair. 

The unexpected meeting with one who hal 


formed part of those oli dear dead: days of her 
\childhood, had opened: up. a wound that was only 
isuperficially jhealed-at the: best /of | times, and 
revived a yearning pain which the thought of her 
beloved vanished: fathhr; of the less:che bad cus- 
tained in his death, made.so very poignant. 

iHer . toilette was, completed -ft dagt, and run- 
ining, lightly dewn the stairs,she entered the sit- 
itingaroem, 

A\young man in} an. elaborate iand,eostly look- 
ing smoking ‘suit was-sittiing by the fire ; he was 
reading aipaper-backed drench inovel,.and he did 
not -even trouble .to glance treund as his wife 
jcame in, 

Urged, she could (hardly have :told by what 
jexach emotion, Justina went. softly, up ‘to him, 
je stooping she pressed a light (kiss on his 

row, 

He gave ashrug of his shoulders sat this, apd 
\then closing his;beok, (looked upwards with half 
\@eneer, 

“ You are wonderfully affectionate all at once,” 
jhe remarked, in a coq), and: drawlingty even sorb 
‘of voice, 

Justina flushed hotly.all-ower her lovely face. 

“T am very \Jate, Rupent, Iam safraid, (but 
really it is almost a miracle I got home at ajl— 
ithe -rain was terrible.” 

“ You came in a.cab, I perceived,’ Seaton said, 
ilanguidly. ‘“ Consequently, Icon¢lude you. have 
brought home some money.” 

Justina answered, him hurriedly. 

“Tcame in a cabitiis:true, (but unfortunately 
iLdid vot gev my cheque there is-some extra 

work necessary to the serial {before (1 ean: be 

id.” 

Mr. Seaton shrugged: his: shouklers again. 

*‘ After all the: amount of -stuff you .have 
written for this people, Wustina, you must’ be 
more than ordinanily,;stupic that-you never: can 
\hit on the proper thing right:atvay.” 

iJnstina’s flush had faded inta pallor. again. 

“We are all liable to, mistikes-somiotimes,’’ she 
jsaid, gently, “and J suppose JL!am not .very 
iclever since I make;so: many.” 

“ Well!” Rupert Seaton observed to this,.as 
the bent forward»and -natitred| the ofire shaiply, 
“vou are ¢leverer Ahan Lignyvel yon credit for. 
\With all my brains Leannot masage-to get arctib 
jto- carry: me for nothing, Dovwyou mind ringing 
that bell ’—it is about time Ddbad:bomething to 
jeat ; considering how;aldlioates .am, it sis httle 
\less than cruel to kceppmewaiting:all these haurs 
(for my dinner. (Oh! [iknow ovhattryou are 
jgaing ito say—why did I waiti?’ Well)’ owitha 
jlaugh: that was not.veny agreeable, “I prefer to 
istarve-rather than dace your reproaches, which 
jare none the leas strong: because they sire not pub 
lintowords,” 

Justina paused, hesitating:as.;bo whether she 
would speak or not, “but a weany.heart-ashe 
‘forced ‘her to keep silence. 

The dinner was brought in, .and the so-eal'ed 
invalid was waited pon, hand said foot by the 
graceful, beautiful.gi’l whose misfortune ‘it wis 
to call-herself his: wife. 

The usual unlovelyappurtegances and suvround- 
ings of a lodging-lrouse were sofienerl and graced 
by Justina\in some «marvellous way. | However 
poor they might be, however! band) the pathway 
of ‘life-was, there-was ialwayaa prettiness, and a 
neatness, aud a :dleanliness putoabout: Rupert 
‘Seaton ; a state: of:affairs:which the accepte? with 
no pretence of surprise or ngratitude, though, 
indeed, he:might: have given of both! bountifully 
to the young wife who did so much for hii, 

After ‘he had :discussed «the sispple yet nist: 
appetising dishes presented to: iim:ania manner 
that had not: much orelationshipto delicacy. er 
illness, Mr. ;Seaton :rested -biek in this chaiv and 
lit a cigar. 

“Aud now! for the amystery of the cab,” he 
said, aud his curious coloured eyes took.an 
exprersion which: was always objectionable to his 
wife. It was an expression full of cunning, of:a 
sly evilness (though this was not quite compre- 
hensible to Justina, it-is true): that could hardly 
be deacribed in simple words. 

“There is no mystery,” she said, very coldly, 
and then in ‘the same proud, dignified way she 








told him all that. had happened 
“Fothergill—Basil Fothergi'l! I remer be: 
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him well, a great big clumsy brute of a chap, 
with a head about as wooden as they are made. 
So he has come into a title, has he, and got 
heaps of tin! Well, it is always that sort of fool 
who has the luck in this world !” 

Rupert Seaton made this comment while he 
smoked his cigar luxuriously. 

He was a singularly handsome man, though his 
delicacy of complexion and soft fair hair gave 
him a touch of effeminacy which would not be 
attractive to all. His hands were faultless, 
smcoth, white, slender, like a woman’s ; he hada 
very well-bred air, but poor Justina had long 
ago discovered how far this air assimilated with 
his manners, 

He was of not particularly aristocratic birth, 
though his father, a poor struggling clergyman, 
had been able to boast of remote connections 
with the great Seaton family. 

For quite a year after their marriage Rupert 
had managed to convince his young wife of the 
truth of his delicate health, to win her pity and 
stimulate her desire to work and guard him from 
all hardships ; but of late Justina had grown to 
feel assured that her husband’s constitution and 
general health was far, far stronger than what 
she had imagined, or that which she possessed 
herself. 

Lt was only another touch of bitterness to the 
heavy load she already carried, and went still 
further to emphasize the weakness and the folly 
of the miserable mistake she had made in leaving 
her uncle’s home, uncomfortable as it was, for 
the life she had to lead as Rupert Seaton’s wife. 

No living soul but herself ever knew how she 
had allowed herself to do this thing ; and looking 
back now, with her wisdom increased and her 
character sharpened, Justina herself condemned 
the sentiment of sympathy and the desire to help 
a suffering fellow-creature, which had been the 
real true reasons of her hasty and early marriage, 
as being paltry and insufficient. 

As he spoke so rudely now of the man she felt 
was worthy of the highest admiration and respect, 
a little colour stole into her cheeks. 

Her husband watched her with some amuse- 
ment. 

“T shall go to lunch most certainly,” he said, 
as she remained silent. “A little decent food 
will not come amiss ; and besides, as Fothergill is 
such an old friend of yours, he ought to be’ good 
fur at least a hundred.” 

Justina sprang to her feet. 

“Rupert !” she exclaimed, Pride and pain 
choked her for a moment, but she recovered her- 
self quickly. “Look,” she said, hurriedly, 
fiercely aimost, “if—if you dare do this thing 
I swear to you I will leave you at once—yes, at 
once. I will work for you and slave my fingers 
to the bone to keep you in idleness and luxury, 
but I will not support such an indignity as this. 
Do not think I am speaking idly, Rupert, I am 
eipable of proving how true my words are if you 
put me to the test.” 

Seaton looked at her peevishly. 

“Oh! for God’s sake don’t make such a fuss. 
Keep your pride to yourself. Much good may it 
do to you. I am going out. Give me some 
money. Aynesworth was here to-day; he in- 
vited me to a supper party, and, by gad, I’m 
jolly glad I accepted. A man has luck tuo escape 
such a home and from such a wife as you. If 
we have more scenes like this, Justina, I tell you 
frankly I shall end it before you, for I am about 
sick of the airs and graces you give yourself, and 
I should not cire how soon I saw the last of 
you. 

Justina made no answer. She knew the full 
value of this most unmanly speech. It had been 





made to her too often. She simply pushed her | 
purse across the table to him and then began | 
preparing a clear space in which to sit and com- 
mence her labour of correcting and condensing 
her manuscript. 

Her heart was a little more sore to-night than | 
usual. 

Perhaps she was chilled by her long exposure 
to the rain. Perhaps contrast, that remembraace 
of that other man brouglit so vividly, had some- 
thing to do with it. She only knew she felt 
weary and sorrow-stricken, and she had scarcely | 
the energy to face the task that must be done | 








e 





unless they were to suffer the humiliation not 
only of starvation but of dishonour, as money 
due for their living must be paid—and paid soon. 

She sat down pen in hand, while her husband 
went upstairs to finish his toilet for the evening. 
He glanced in on his way out. 

There was very little of the invalid or of the 
pauper either in his appearance. 

“Ta-ta,” he said, lightly. “I don’t know 
what time I shall be in, but I don’t suppose you 
will alarm yourself. At any rate, you will know 
I am enjoying myself and that I am spending 
the evening your confounded temper has spoiled 
here in the society of right good company.” 

He glanced at his handsome reflection in the 
glass, and then, having instructed the maid of 
the house to whistle a hansom, he sauntered out, 
and Justina was left to her work and her reflec- 
tions. 

She heard him drive away without moving. 

“The society of blackguards and thieves,” she 
said, scornfully, and then the bitterness broke. 

“Oh! daddy. Oh! my daddy. If you were 
only here to help me now! If only I had you 
for comfort—for a gleam of happiness! It is all 
so terrible, daddy dear ; and I have no wish ex- 
cept to be with you, dear—to be at rest and to 
learn the meaning of true forgetfulness !”’ 


(To be continued.) 








FICKLE FORTUNE. 


—*0°— 


CHAPTEK IV.—(continued.} 


“Sranp back!” he cried, forcing his way 
through the crowd of women. “ How do you 
suppose you can bring her to while you stand 
round her and exclude the air? And by all that’s 
wonderful, although you poured biandy down 
her throat no one seemed to know enough to open 
her dress,” 

And forthwith he began hurriedly to open the 
dress at the throat. Butas he did so a low cry 
broke from his lips, and his florid old face turned 
deathly white. 

“ Heaven ! it is she!” he cried, hoarsely ; and 
despite the curious throng about him the old 
doctor burst iuto tears and wept like a child. 

He felt that some ex; lanation was due, and in 
a broken, husky voice he said, poiuting to a small 
irregular mark over the giri’s chest,— 

“T have been searching for her for sixteen 
years by night and by day, and finally abandoned 
all hope of finding her. She—she is not a rela- 
tive as you may suppose, A few words will ex- 
plain. 

“Some sixteen years ago I had a beautiful 
ward, as fair a young girl as ever the sun shone 
on, and I, a lonely old man who had outlived all 
his kinsfolk, loved her with all the devotion of 
my heart. 

“She was happy enough in my home—ay, as 
happy as the day was long, but, like many 
another young girl, the bitter trial of life came 
with her first dream of love. 

“She fell in love with a scoundrel. I knew 
the man better than she, and refused my consent. 
But young girls are wilful, and the upshot of the 
whole matter was—she eloped with him. It was 
the most terrible blow of my life. Two years 
went by, in which I neither saw nor heard of her. 
Then all unexpectedly I received a short, hastily- 
written letter from my heart broken Nina. 


“When you read this I shall be no more,’ 
she wrote. ‘Oh, Doctor Prince, I have paid the 
penalty of my folly with my life. I am slowly 
dying of starvation. For myself, 1 bow to the 


| fate I have brought upon my own head. But the 


result of my folly does not rest here. It falls 


| upon the head of an innocent little bebe whom 


| must leave behind me. Oh, Doctor Prince, 


| this isthe prayer that in the last moments of my 


life I make to you. 

‘“* Plead with the little one’s father to let her 
come to you. If he keeps her may Heaven pity 
her future. He will blast her life as he did 
mine, or—or, if it suits his pleasure, he will 
abandon her on the streets to starve, as I am 





doing now. If I could think that she would be 
with you I would die without this heavy load on 
my heart. She is so fair and beautiful—my poor 
little baby! She has only one blemish—the 
same scar is upon her bosom that is upon mine, 
and which Ihave heard you say was upon the 
bosom of my mother before me—the birthmark 
of the three spears. 

“¢T cannot write any more. My hand trembles 
so that I can scarcely hold the pen. 

“* Good-bye, Doctor Prince. Never forget your 
poor, heart-broken—Nina.’’ 


“T searched for her night and day,” repeated 
the old man, with a sob in his voice. Nina died 
at sea, and the fate of the little one could not be 
learned nor that of the father. I never ceased 
searching until the last year. Then I said to 
myself, ‘It is useless—useless. Nina’s baby is 
dead. But I have found her most miraculously 
at last, thank Heaven !” 

This revelation created the most intense ex- 
citement among the women, who had listened 
breathlessly to the denouement. 

He had scarcely ceased speaking ere Mercy 
opened her eyes. She found to her great con- 
sternation a crowd surrounding her. 

But in an instant memory returned to her, 
and with a startled cry she struggled up to a 
sitting posture, gazing in blank bewilderment 
upon the crowd that had gathered about her. 

“T—I fainted and fell backward,” she began ; 
but the'dld gentleman bent quickly over her, 
interrupting, hastily, 

“Yes, you fell backward and down into the 
water, my child, and came near drowning. Where 
is the young man who saved her?” he cried. 
* Will some one fetch him here at once to me, so 
that I may thank him? Oh, child, child!” he 
cried, again bending over Mercy, “I would have 
recognised you among ten thousand. You look 
at me with your mother’s eyes.” 

“ My mother ?” cried Mercy, in awe, thinking 
that she had not heard aright, or that the 
gentleman had mistaken her for some one else. 
I—I am an orphan; my name is Mercy 
Wood.” 

‘The old gentleman: did not utter the words 
that sprung to his lips when she mentioned the 
name Wood, though his face darkened for an 
instant with bitter memory. 

“But will you tell me,” criel Mercy, witha 
piteous sob, “ what has become of my escort, Mr. 
Horton ?” 

Nobody seemed to know, and it soon became 
apparent to every one—even to the girl herself— 
that in her peril he had miserably deserted her 
rather than risk his life to save hers. 

. “Another young man perilled his life for you,” 
some one answered ; but who it was Mercy could 
not learn, and ia that moment she was glad 
enough to call for Fred, poor, faithful Fred 
North, 

But he did not come at this time at her bid- 
ding. No one told her he. was suffering from a 
severe contusion on the side of the head, and 
was scarcely conscious of the message that was 
sent him at that time. 

“ You have no need of their protection. From 
this time henceforth you shall be under my 
watchful care, little Mercy ;” and very briefly, 
and to her intense amazement, Mr. Prince told 
her the story that he had already related to those 
about her. “I shall take you home with me,” 
he said, “and you shall never again know want.” 

To the girl it seemed as though what she had 
heard was but the wild vagaries of a dream, 
from which she shculd awaken presently and find 
herself back in the old book-bindery with the 
other girls. 

But the exclamations of the people who pressed 
around her congratulating her upon her g 
fortune, which read so much like a romance, were 
real enough, for they all knew Dr. Prince, the 
wealthy old retired physician, whose elegant 
country place was just outside London. 

The loss of Mercy’s handsome lover, who had 
forsaken her in so shame-faced a manner, would 
have been a terrible blow to her had she had 
time to think and brood over the matter. 

But this new excitement that had come 80 
suddenly upon her, making part and parcel of 
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her life, threw her thoughts in quite a different 
channel. 

How surprised Leonard Horton would be when 
he heard the wonderful news, and how all book- 
bindery girls would hold their breath in aston- 
ishment too great for words when she did not 
come to work on the following day, but got a 
letter from her instead, explaining the wonderful 
change in her fortunes ! 

Annie Best would be green with envy, and so 
would the rest of the girls, down in the secret 
depths of their hearts. There was only one 
among them whv would rejoice because her 
working-days among them were over, and that 
was Agnes Burton, who had always declared 
Mercy was born to be a real lady. 


CHAFTER V. 


GreaT was the consternation at the Firs, 
as the Prince mansion was called, when the doctor 
drove up to the door in the old family carriage, 
and the housekeeper, looking from the window, 
saw a young girl seated by his side. 

For many years past he had had the strongest 
aversion to young girls, and it had been over 
sixteen years since one had crossed that threshold. 

No wonder that the housekeeper was amazed 
tosee him assist her from the carriage and lead 
her by the hand up the broad walk toward the 
porch. 

“Great Heaven!” cried Mrs. Frost, as they 
drew nearer, “it louks like Miss Nina, but it 
couldn’t be her ; for long years have passed since 
—since the night she ran away. It must be her 
daughter—yes, that is ic!” 

All of a tremble she hastened to the door, and 
flung it open wide. She could see by Mr. Prince’s 
face that something unusual had occurred, even 
before her eyes rested on the fair young creature 
beside him. 

“Mrs, Frost,” he said huskily, “I have here 
with me one who will surprise you greatly when 
you hear her name—nay, astound you.” 

“Tcan see for myself that she bears a striking 
resemblance to—to ” and the rest of the 
sentence was lost in a choking sob. 

“T am sorry that I make you feel so bad,” said 
the fresh young voice ; and the next instant a 
pair of plump arms were about the old lady's 
neck and a soft, velvety cheek was pressed close 
to her, “ Dr. Prince has told me all my history,” 
the girl cried in the same breath—“ how he has 
been searching for me all these years, finding me 
at last ; and that Iam hereafter to live here in 
this grand old place. And I have been fairly 
crying with joy allthe way up from London to- 
day. I could not help but scream with delight, 
though I know it quite horrified Dr. Prince, when 
I saw the house and the magnificent grounds 
around it. As soon asI take off my hat I want 
torun into the garden and see the rose-bushes 
with real roses growing on them, and see what a 
house is like. I’ve always lived in lodgings. 

It made Mrs. Frost laugh, even through her 
tears, at the girl’s wild enthusiasm. She was 
like an untrained, untutored child, despite her 
years, she thought. 

The doctor’s eyes grew moist as he listened, 
and during the few Gays that followed he watched 
her from his study window with unfeigned de- 
light. She appeared to him more like a child of 
seven than a young lady of seventeen. 

She was too busy in looking over the place for 
the next fortnight to carry out her intention of 
writing to the girl. 

She seemed to have been lifted into a different 
world, where the dark past lay far behind her. 

At this juncture an event happened which cast 
@ dark shadow over all poor Mercy’s after life. 

She was out in the garden one day with Mrs, 
Frost, when the doctor joined them, holding a 
telegram in his hand. 

“T have just received word from Len that he 
will be here to-morrow,” he said, with a pleased 
expression on his face, “I hope that you will 
See that a room is put in readiness for him,” 

_“To be sure, sir,” responded the housekeeper, 
with a little curtsy. . 

His footsteps had scarcely died away ere Mercy 





“Who is Len?” she asked, with all a young 
girl’s curiosity. 

“He is a young gentleman who has been 
studying medicine with Dr. Prince for the last 
year,” returned the housekeeper, adding, with a 
frown on her comely face: “The doctor is quite 
fond of him. He has been away for the last 
three months, and the house has been so nice and 
quiet without him.” 

“ By the way you speak, one wouldn't fancy 
that you liked this Mr. Len,” laughed Mercy. 

The housekeeper turned grimly away. 

** But what is he like ?”’ persisted Mercy, pur- 
suing the subject. 

“ «Ts he young—is he handsome ?’” 


“‘ Handsome is as handsome does,” replied Mrs. 
Frost, ominously. 

“ Doesn’t he do handsome?” retorted Mercy, 
throwing back her curly head with a rich mellow 
laugh, adding: “ But what is he like, anyhow ? 
Is he dark or fair, young or old?” 

“No doubt he will strike you as being quite 
handsome,” returned Mrs. Frest, thoughtfully. 
“He has very dark eyes and dark waving hair. 
Young girls would consider him quite good-look- 
ing.” 

* And will he, too, live in the house with us ?” 
asked Mercy, curiously. 

“You had better ask Dr. Prince,” responded 
Mrs. Frost, evasively. 

The next morning, as Mercy stepped out into 
the garden to gather flowers for the breakfast- 
table, she came suddenly upon a young man 
pacing up and down under the trees with his 
hands in his pockets, smoking a cigar. 

When he heard the light, pattering footsteps 
he wheeled round, and was just about to raise 
his hat to the vision of girlish loveliness before 
him when a low cry of intense astonishment 
broke from his lips. 

* Mercy Wood, by all that is wonderful!” he 
exclaimed. 

The amazement was mutual. 

“Leonard Horton!” the girl shrieked, turn- 
ing pale as death. 

“What in the name of Heaven brings you to 
this house?” he cried, hoarsely, catching her 
wrist and holding it in a tight grip. 

“You have no right to know, after the way you 
deserted me in my peril,” flashed Mercy. 

“But how came you here,” he repeated, “ of 
all places in the world? I must know!” 

The girl b:iefly outlined how it happened, her 
anger rising against her questioner with every 
word ; and as he listened his face was a study. 

“Mercy,” he said, in his low, smooth voice, 
“you accuse me of not trying to save you when 
you fell overboard. But let me speak just one 
word in my own defence. You remember just 
what was taking place as we reached the deck. 
Yon heard the shot, but you fainted and did not 
know what happened. The bullet whiazed by 
me, and I fell back on the deck stunned—uncon- 
scious, I did not recover until long after the 
steamer had reached London. All the people had 
dispersed long before I returned to consciousness, 
I made diligent search for you, and to my great 
horror it soon dawned upon me that not one 
whom you knew could tell me whither you had 
gone.” 

Mercy was young and guileless, or he could 
never have fooled her so easily. But the story 
seemed very plausible to her ears, and her face 
brightened. 

It was a great load lifted from her heart—her 
trustful belief that handsome Mr. Horton had 
not been false to her after all. 

“Now, Mercy, I have something to say to 
you,” he began. “ Walk down this path with 
me, for you must listen intently to what I have 
tosay to you. I have a little confession to make 
to you, and a favour to ask, and surely you are 
too kind of heart and too good a friend to me to 
refuse. I had intended telling you this upon our 
return on the boat. My name is not Leonard 
Horton, as you have believed, but L. H. 
Trescott. 

“T am studying medicine with Dr. Prince, 


that Dr. Prince, who is alone in the world, with- 
out kith or kin, might take a fancy to leave me 
something some day. He does not know of my 
rash wager, and that by losing it I was forced to 
go to London and place myself on a tram as con- 
ductor for awhile. He would greatly disapprove 
of it if he knew, and, Mercy, you must never tell 
him—promise me that here and now—he must 
never know that we have ever met before !” 

Mercy did not hesitate to give him the required 
assurance, for which he thanked her so profusely 
that it brought the warm blushes in a flood-tide 
to the girl’s dimpled cheeks ; and Mrs. Frost 
wondered why Mercy looked so very happy as she 
entered the house, 

Left to himself, Trescott paced excitedly under 
the trees, puffing away vigorously at his cigar. 

“A devil of a fix this,” he muttered, setting 
his white teeth hard together. ‘ Great Heaver ! 
this is a romance in real life more strangely 
weird than any fiction. Who would have thought 
of finding this girl here, of all persons in the world, 
and under such circumstances! And then, to 
make matters worse, I have been making violent 
love to the girl. It was all very well to make 
desperate love to the little London working-girl, 
but to make love to Miss Wood, the doctor's 
protéyée, is quite another matter. I shall be 
expected to ask for her hand in marriage, of 
course, and she without a dollar. No, thanks ! 
I'd rather that some other fellow should woo and 
win the little blue-eyed fairy. When it comes 
to marrying I must have a girl with money, who 
can put up the needful for both if necessary. If 
she will only keep my secret I will be but too 
grateful !” 

Meanwhile, Mercy had stolen up to her own 
room, and at that moment was standing before 
the mantel, resting her elbows on it, her dimpled 
chin upon her hands, gazing wistfully into the 
mirror’s depths at the lovely young face it 
reflected. 

“Oh, how my cheeks burn!” she cried, 
excitedly, “‘and how my heart thumps even yet. 
I was sure he would hear it. I thought I should 
never see him again, but it is fate that brings 
us together here. I shall always believe in it 
firmly and truly after this. He caresforme. He 
as much as told me soon the night that we went 
to Greenwich, and the fortune-teller who told 
my fortune said—-when all of us bindery girls 
visited her one day—‘I see a short journey for 
you, miss, a dark young man and a marriage- 
ring ;’” and for the next ten minutes Mercy 
capered around the room, dancing in such hoiden- 
ish, girlish glee that she would fairly have 
shocked the old housekeeper could she have seen 
her. “It’s all coming true!’’ cried Mercy, 
breathlessly, to herself. But not one thought 
did she give to poor Fred, whose betrothal-ring 
she carried pinned to her pocket. 





CHAPTER VI. 


How the hours passed up to luncheon time 
Mercy never afterwards realised, her foolish little 
heart was in such a flutter of excitement. 

She knew she should meet Leonard at the 
table, and ch! it would be so hard to pretend 
before Dr. Prince and the stern, keen-eyed old 
housekeeper that they were strangers. 

She had but two dresses as yet, which the 
housekeeper had provided her with, and she tried 
on each of them in succession to see which looked 
best on her. 

Which chould it be? The pale-blue merino or 
the rose-pink cashmere ? 

After much studying and slipping on and off, 
Mercy decided upon wearing the rose pink. 

She was scarcely dressed ere the luncheon bell 
rang. 

Taking up her handkerchief, she flew down 
the stairway, pausing before the doorway to 
catch her breath and to summon courage to 
enter. 

But the longer she stood there the more diffi- 
cult it seemed to get courage enough to open the 
door and face the music., At length she heard 








instead of law, as I once led you to believe. And 
as to the great expectations I told you about, I 





turned eagerly to her companion. 


confess that they existed only in my mad hopes 


Dr. Prince inquire surprisedly of Mrs, Frost,— 
‘“‘ Where can Mercy be, I wonder?” 
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Aud the next instant they heard a faint voice | 


éxdlaim,— 
“Here T ath, please.” 


And, tarning abruptly from whence the sound | 
proceeded, they all saw distinctly that the door | 


was épen the space of an indh, and that a human 


eye Was applied to the crack, while four little | 


fingers cluteHed it frattically to keep it open. 

“Céme in, Mérey,’ commanded Mr. Prince, 
inwardly highly amused at the girl’s bashfulness 
in ventutiug in when she saw a stranger seated 
at thé ‘board. 

Meréy opened the door, stumbled over the 
Midt, afd, with a face red as a beet, walked 
wwkwardly to the table and took her seat, which 
happened to be directly opposite Leonard’s, 

She didnot dare for the life of her to look at 
him, for #he Knew that his black eyes were bent 
upon her, She felt them scorching down into 
her soul. 

“Mercy,” daid Mr. Prince, pompously, “allow 
me to present you to “wy young friend, Mr. 
Tréscott.” 

“Tam tight glad to see him, sir,” said Merey, 
faintly, withsut raising her eyes. 

Noticing her embarrassment, Dr. Prince 
quickly turned ‘the conversation into another 
ehannel ; but he soon found his young friend 
was Woking at the girl ‘across the table, almost 
convulsed with laughter. 

It took but one glance that way to see the 
cause, 

Ta her great confusion Mercy was making dire 
¢fforts to driuk her sowp with a fork, catching 
oceastonally a stray bean. 


“Remove the soup plates !” reared the doctor | 


to the servant who stood in waiting, and who 
was also grin: ing at the girl’s discomfiture. 

it was the moet confusing meal that Mercy 
hadever sat déwn to. 

Ana when she arose from the table she was 
far Hungrier than when she sat down. 

She had scarcely eaten a good solid mouthful. 

Oh, it was so hard to act out such a falsehood 
as hamtsome Leonard had ‘prevailed upon her to 
do! 

During the fortnight that followed she became 
more used ‘to the situation ; but it was no little 
wonder, both to the housekeeper and Dr. 
Prince, what excellent friends they were getting 
to be in so short a tiine. 

it’coutd not be that they were falling in love 
with each other; and the doctor looked rather 
serious at the Inst thought. 

As for Mercy, it was quite a clear case; 
was dedply in love with Leonard Trescott. Like 
all girls, ‘her day-dreams were rosy. It was so 
sweet to wander with him through the prand 
grounds that surrounded Tlie Firs, or sit in the 
sunshine in the clover meadow beyond, with the 
babbling ‘brodk at their feet, and the great 
branches of the ok-trees over their heads, and 
listen to him while he read such sweet poems to 
her—poems of how some lover loved a lassie, 
and how bright was their future. 

But still there was a change iu him; he wasn’t 
just like he used to be when she was only Mercy 
Wood, working for her living in the book-bindery. 
And just to show him that slre did not notice 
the change,'and did not care, she was so gay and 
hoidenish, so full of repartée and laughter, that 
she saw him open his eyes in wonder more than 
ofice ; and Dr. Prince gave her the soubriquet 
of “Madcap Mercy,” which seémed to suit her 
exact by. : 

Vhere was ro prank that could ever have 
entered a roguisly girl’s brain which she did not 
play upon Trescott. 

This phase of her character rather annoyed 
Trescott than pleased him; and it seemed to 
him that she took a special delight in teasing 


she 


him. She hid his slippers, clipped briers into | 


his ouch, ‘turned tack-points upward in his 


lounging chairs, and eubstituted periodicals ‘a | 


incnth old fdr his morning journals and maga- 
vines, util He-almost grew to detest her for be- 
conting che tortient of his life. 

Shrewd as he was in the ways of young girls, 
he did not ‘know that this is the course which 
many a ‘young girl’ pursues toward a young man 
with whom ‘she has fallen in love and wou'd not 
have hita know it for the whole world. 


If there was anything which Trescott detested, 
it was a girl who was always on the look-out to 
| turn every word and action info a joke, He 
preferred thern modest and flower-like ; still, he 
was in duty bound to treat her as well as he 
could because she was under that roof. 

And there was another reason why he began 
to abhor Mercy. Before her appearance on the 
scene, there Had been a wild hope in his ‘heart 
that some day he might possibly inherit a good 
portion of Dr. Prince’s monty. For two 
years or more he hrd left no stone unturned to 
get into the old gentlenian’s gooil ‘graces, 

True, Mercy was as much of a sttahger to 
| Dr. Prince as he himself was, but who knew 
but that, by some freak of unlucky fate, he 
might take a notion to leave the girl all of his 
| fortune? He wished to Heaven she had never 
crossed the threshold of The Firs, 

At this turn of affairs it occurred to him that 
it would not bea bad ‘idea to test the old gentle- 
man’s friendship for himself ; ana ‘the greatest 
| of all tests, he believed, was to ‘borrow mioriey 
| from him. If Dr. Prince refused this little 
| favour, he reasoned to himself, all Nis hopes in 

regard to inheriting the did gentléeman’s money, 

in time to come, would’be dashed. He would ask 

him for a small loan ; and on the very day that 
| this occurred to him he’proceeded to put it into 
execution, saying to himself,— 


** Ve either fears his fate too rhuch, 
Or his deserts are syaall, 
Who fears to put it to the touch 
'o win or lose it all.’ ” 


He knew that he should find the doctor in his 
study directly after Iuticheon, atid hete he pre- 
sented himself with some trepidation. 


knock. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it, Len?” he exclaimed, plac- 
ing a chair for him, which the young man took 

rather awkwardly. 
| “Tt is not often I trouble you in your sttidy, 
| sir,” began Leonard ; “but I have something of 
| importance to say to you, and ‘I ‘beg that you 
| will pardon the intrusion. TI chose a time when 
| we will be least apt to be interrtipted.” 

“T wouldn’. advise you to begin it if it will 
take long to tell,” said Mr. Priuce, “for we 
night be interrupted at any moment. I am ex- 


on ‘a horseback ride, 
here by this time.” 

Leonard fidgeted nervously about inthis chair. 
It required something of an éfort to make his 
request carelessly, 

“You are the only one,” he began, a little dis- 
concertedly, ‘I feel sure, who can help me in my 
present dilemma,” 

The old doctor wheeled suddenly around in 


He ought to have been 


young man’s visit flashed over his mind. 

“To my mind he is cotne to tell me that he 
has fallen head over heels in love with little 
Mercy, and wants to marry her ;” and with the 
thought a broad smile crept up to the lips the 
white beard covered. 


that, he always’sympathised with young folks in 
their tender affairs of the Weart, and many a 
secret sigh escaped his lips for the lost opportu- 
nities of the past. 

“Well,” he began, brasquely, “ why don’t you 
proceed, my boy?” 

“Tt is such a delicate matter,” began Treséott, 
“that I scarcely know how to frame‘the words, 
You have always been so kind to me in the past, 
that the remembrance of ‘it Nas led me to’dare 
hope that your goodness will not desert me in 
tlie present emergency.” 

““ Well,” said the old gentléman, rather enjoy- 
ing the young man’s evident disconifiture, “ pray 
go on.” 

“The boon I have to ask,” began Tréscott, 
“will either make or mar my future.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” returned the old 
gentleman with assumed innocence, 

“You could never imagine what it is that I 
wish to ask ?” continued the youtg man. 

“T might guess, perhaps,” Ildughed the doctor, 
with a roguish twinkle in his eye. 








“Surely you—you couldn’t have noticed the- 
one great Wish of my heart,” gasped Tres¢ott.. 
“ j—._”” 

At that thoment the expected visitor was an- 
nounced, . 

“Come and sée méin my library this even- 
ing,” said Dr. Prince, grasping the young man’s 
hand, “and we will talk over fhe matter you 
have so much at heart, and I will give you my 
answer in regard to it.” . i 

“You ‘are tdo good, sir,” erled Trescott, in 
bewilderient. 

At that mottent the entrance of the visitor 
put a stip to -all further conversation, ‘and 
Tresevtt arose ‘and took his leave after ‘at @x- 
change of ‘greetings. 

“How could he possibly have divined fat 1 
was thinking of asking him four money!” he 
pondered, 








“Come in,” called the doctor, in answer to his 


pecting an old friend, who is to accompany me | 


his chair, and all in an instant the object of the | 


He had never been in love himself—but, for all | 


He heard Mercysimging at the top of hervoice 
in the drawing-room, and he turned on his heel 
in the hall-way, and walked in an opposite direc 
tion with a ‘frown of impatience on his face. 

Mercy saw him pass the door, and she bit her 


| lip with vexation. 


“Of course he heafd ine'playing on the ‘piano, 
| for I thumped as loud as ever I could ; but he 
did not’coine in. It s¢emy to ime he is trying “to 
cool off,’ as we girls in the bindery used to say.” 

She tiptoéd over to the window as she lreard 
the front door slain after him, and if he had 
looked back “he would have seen a very defiant 
though tear-stained face peering earnestly after 
| him from behirid the Iace curtains. 
| Treseott walkéd disconsolately enough through 
| the spacious grotinds and’ out into the main road, 
| little dredmivg ‘that a stratge fate was drawing 
| him onward with each step he took. 

He had travelled a mile or more over the 
country road, when suddenly he was startled ‘by 
| the sound of Horses’ hoofs. 
| The next instant, froin around the bend in the 
road, a horse dashed riderless, covered with foam, 
and so near hit ‘that he had to spting ‘aside or 
its hdofs would have ‘been buried in his brain. 
One glance, ahd a cry of horrer broke from his 
lips. It was Dr. Prince’s horee. 

Great heaven! where was he? Trescott 
realized that there had béen a terrible accident, 
and that at that moment the doctor lay dying— 
perhaps dead—by the’road-sidle, — y 

In all haste lie rushed down the roaJ in the 
direction Whence the horse had come, and’around 
the first bénd he beheld the prostrate figure ot 
Dr. Prince lying covered with dust, his friend 
bending over him. 

In an instant he was'by his side. One glance, 
gnd his worst fears were realized—the old gentle 
inan had been mortally injured — he was dying. 
He held out his hand when he saw Trescott 
bending over him, and Hodded assent as his com 
panion briéfly and hurriedly related how the 
terrible accident had’ come about. P 

“JT was just about to go for you,” said the 
| friend. “The doctor has something to say to 
| you. Surely it wis the work of Providence that 

you happened along just now.” 
Trescott bent over the prostrate form. 
“J—T am dying, Harry !” gasped the doctor ; 
| “but that—of which we were—talking—this— 
afternoon—is—upperniost—in—my mind, You 
| —you—wished—me—to—five my—consent—to 
| —to—your wooing—and wedding little—Mercy. 
| I—give—it—to you—here—and— now—with— 
my— blessing—for — I —know— she—cares—for 
you. Six ‘morths—from—to-day—at—1 oon— 
my—will—must ‘be ‘read; and on that day you 
—you must marry her—if éver—ay—you must 
—\e wedued—ere that noon-hour—shall have 
waned. Then—then—within that hour—you 
shall know—the contents 6f—my will ; and— 
remember, too, that—it—is—irrevécable !” 

Leonard Treseott reeled ‘back, like one dazed 
by an awful blow. : 

The suddenness of this affair had taken his 
breath away. But before he could raise his 
voice in protest, or utter one word of the terrible 
inistake which the old gerflerman was labourin £ 
under, Dr. Prince bredthed his last, and he found 
himself betrothed, as it wére, to ‘Mercy, and by 


| 





the most terrible mistake that ever a young mdb 
laboured under, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A vortwicnt had passed since thefatal acci- 
dent, and life at the Firs had’ once more resumed 
the even tenour ‘of its regular routine. | 

The first ‘words that Dr. Prince: had gasped 
out to his friend when he regained ‘consciousness 
and found himself fatally injured, were :— 

“ Tell—tell—them ‘at ‘home--~ tint —every- 
thing—must~ go—cn—the— same—unti!—aften 
—my—willhas—been—read—and “that—musti 
not be—until—six—montks—after — ‘my — ‘e- 
cease.” 

The sudden loss of Dr. Prince, ‘the ‘kind- 
hearted old gentleman, who had raised ‘her from 
poverty to great wealth, was a severe ‘blow to 
Mercy. '‘For-im‘that short length of time she had 
learned to love him, ‘as a daughter might have 
done, with all ‘the strength of her passionate, 
girlish ‘heart. 

The old housekeeper and the servants, who 
had-been in bis‘employ a quarter of-a century 
or more, mourned for him and refused tobe com- 
forted, 

Great was the excitement in the household 
when the friend, who had accompanietl “Dr. 
Prince on that fatal ride, broke to ‘them the 
strange compact bet ween the doctor and ‘Trescott, 
to which he had been‘a witness. 

He readi'y decided that‘it was best not:to ‘tell 
Mercy the exact situation of affairs, and ‘that 4 


would probably be more in accordance ‘with a’ 


young’girl’s remantic idea of: marriage for Tres- 
cott to woo heron his own account, and gain*her 


consent ere he breathed: to her that it was ‘Dr. ; 


Prince’s wish. 

And this: was' the course that Trezcott followed. 
He allowed fully a month to transpire ere he 
made the slightest advances to her, 
carefully he had thought the matter over {n his 
own mind, and had concluded that there was. no 
way outiofthe strange betrotial mto which he 
had been forced, as it were, against his will. 

He made up his mind to accept the situation 
gracefully and become engaged to Mercy, and if 
he found-out that.she had not been remembered 
in the old: gentleman's ‘will he could’ break it 
without one word of warning or the least com- 
punction, 

He noticed, too, that Mercy was growing quite 
shy of him of late. She had been quite fond ‘of 
him in the past ; it would never do to allow her 
to grow indifferent to him. 

He made up his ‘mind to settle the matter— 
as far as the engagement was concerned—-at the 
first opportunity ; and one presented itself on 
the very day he made his resolve. 

Mercy was in the conservatory that afternoon, 
when he suddenly surprised her, stealing up on 
tiptoe behind her, clasped her in his arms, ‘holding 
his hands over her eyes, whispering,— 

“ Guess who it is, Mercy !” 

The struggle to escape those firm arms sud- 
denly ceased. The girl was dumbfounded -with 
amazement, 

“Ts it—can it be you, Leonard—Mr, Tres- 
oott !” she gasped, breathlessly. 

“Do you wish it were some one else, Mercy ?” 


Long and, 


“T wasn’t so very apgry,”’ she. began, hesitat- 
ingly, pitking nervously ‘at the blue ribbons 
which ‘tied ‘her long, curling hair, “I said I 
‘wasn’t so very angry!” repeated Mercy, ner- 
vously, He heard her, but never turned his 
hedd, arid Mercy was.at a loss what to.say next 
to mend matters, ‘Would you like a rose?” 
“she s{ammered. 

“Thanks —no!” replied _Treseott, shortly, 
still without turning his head. Then, after a 
brief pause,— 

“Or would you like me to show you a new 
‘book of poems I just bowght ?” 

“You needn’t mind. “Pray don’t trouble your- 
self,” he responded. 

Mercy looked at him an instant, quite as 
‘though she was ready to'cry ; then the best 
thing that could have happened, under the cir- 
enmstan¢es, camie to her relief. 

She'grew angry. 


save your life!” she eried, her breath ccming 


‘}sand going in panting Lasps, and her cheeks 


flaming.as scarlet as the, deep-red rose,she had 
brought ‘him as a peace-sflering ; “ nor weuld I 
give you this flower. I'd‘ tear it up and stamp 
| it beneath my feet first—you are so mean!” 





‘He'turned with a very tantalising smile, aad 
| lovked at her out of thescorners of his eyes. 
She had hidden her face in her hands, but. by 


‘the panting ‘of her breast; he saw that she was | 


| weeping, that a storn:.of sobs was shaking her 
‘chillish frame. 

He stooped:and paszéd his arm lightly around 
the slim waist, his hand holding hers. 

Mercy trembled. 

“Wou't you let me comfort you?” he asked, 
in that low, winning voice of his, 

The thought flashed across Mercy’s brain that, 
if she pushed him ‘from her he would never again 
put his arms about her, and she meekly endured 
the caress foran instaut ; and not being repulsed, 
he grew bold enough to kiss the rosy cheek that 
peeped out from betiveen the white fingers. 

“have something to say to you,” he whis- 
pered. “Itis this: I luve you! Will you be 
my wife?” 

Mercy had always imagined just how a lover 
should propose, but she had never imagined any- 
thing so commonplace as this. 





back, 

“You frighten me!” she cried ; and at these 
words he instantly released her. 

“It is alarming—being kiseed—and especially 
when you’re Not used to. it. But that does not 
answer my question, Will you marry me or 
will you not ?” 

“T don’t know!” cried’ Mercy, faintly. “You 
| moustn’t ask me; you must talk to Mrs. Frost 
| about it.”, 
| “Tmight talk to Mrs. Frost about changing 
my room in the,house, or ask her concerning any- 


thing belonging to the household, but I couldn’t 
think of asking her to. find mea wife and to seal 
| the bargain for me. ‘The ‘Yes’ cr ‘No’ must 
| be said by the girl herself, as she is the one who 
| is to live with me and to make the best or the 


“1 wouldu’t, show, you the book now, to'| 


| 
j 
| room, 
| 


He stooped to caress her again, but she drew | 


“Oh, no, no! Ilike you. Won't you belicve 
me?” 

He stepped back and ‘looked at her with a 
sarcastic smile—looked at the little figure leaning 
against the fountain, with one hand resting on 
the rim of-it, the obber held-out imploringly 
toward him. 

“Believe you? Why.do you insist upon mak- 
ipg me uncivil?” he replied. ‘I do: not Believe 
you! I dare say you fancy that you are tellipg 
the truth; but if another man, were to come on 
the scene. with a few thousands a year mere, and 
a higher position in the social scale, you woukt 
have a very different answer for him at your 
tongue’s end.” 

He looked at her—leoked at, the innocently 
wooing arms—at the tear-stained, dimpled, tre- 
mulous face, and now that he thinks that he can- 
not win her, all in an inctant, he falls madly in 
love with her. 
| “You must answer ine here atid now!” he 
| cried ; but Mercy turned from him, and, like a 
| startled fawn, slipped through his outstretched 
| hands, through the conservatory, and out of the 
| corridor beyond, leaving him staring after her, 
| his handsome face pale with emotion, 

She never paused until she redched her own 


She closed and locked the door with trembling 
hands and beating heart ; then, after the fashien 
of young girls, she laughed and cried hysterically 
{ all in a breath, dancing around the room ina 
mad fashion, clapping her hands and, sobbing 
out,— 

“Oh, at last—at last, my hero, my ideal, has 
turned from a block of marble to. human clyy, 
and tells me that he loves me and wants me to 
| be his wife—me—a silly little thing like me!’ 
| and she paused before the glass, wondering what 
| he saw in the pink-and-white face reflected 
there to.love for ever aud ever. She wishe:l che 
knew, 


———_— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mercy’s merriment was soon interrupted by a 
loud knock at the door, and when she opened it, 
panting with her exertion of dancing around the 
room, she found Mrs, Frost standing there, with 
a white, frightened face. 

“What in the world is the matter here, 
child ?” she cried, in alarm. “ Iwas afraid there 
were burglars, or Heaven knows what, up here in 
this room.” 

Mercy burst into a peal of laughter that 
amazed the old lady and made the very wells 
| echo with her bright young voice. 
| Oh, something so funny has just happened!” 
| she gasped. “ You will be as much surprised as 
| I was, Mrs. Frost, when you hear it,” 
| The housekeeper knew just what had 
| happened, for, although uvknowa to Mency, she 
| was in the contervatory when she had entered ; 

but before she could make her presence known 
| Trescott had appeared upon the scene, and the 
| proposal of marriage had felowed so quickly 
| upon the heels of it that she felt she coukl neb 





he whispered, releasing her from bis arms, but | worst'af the bargain through life. Now, Mercy. | leave without embarraesing both, so she waited 


catching her‘hands in a tight clasp and looking 
eagerly. down into her eyes. 

The girl’s face flushed burning red, and her 
gaze fell beneath.a pair of dark eyes that seemed 
to seatch into her very seul. 

But in an instayt she recovered something of 
her old hoidenish composure !:and in that mo- 
ment she remembered, too, how he had seemed 
- hae her of late, and her pride rebelled 
hotly, 

“ How dare you frighten me so?” she cried, 
drawing back and stamping her tittle foot, her 
blue eyes‘ blazing angrily. 

“Are you so very displeased?” he inquired, 
reproachfully, adding quietly: “If that is, the 


case  beg-your pardon. I sha!l never so trespass | 


I want a plain, straightforward answer. Tell-me, 
will you be my bride?” 

She coloured and smiled, and the sort of shy 
half-fear ‘which always assailed her at his 
approach came over her now more strongly than 
ever, and the quick blood came rushing to her 
finger-ends, 

“J—TI don’t know what to say!” gasped 
Mercy. “ I couldn’t marry anybody, I think.” 

His arms dropped from about her. 

“Am Ito anderstand, ‘then,” he asked, in a 
constrained voice, “that:you refuse me ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” criel Mercy, melting 
into fresh, quick tears. “I—I—should want to 
ask somebody about it first before I said ‘ yes,’”’ 

He had quite believed that she would accept 








again ;” and he dropped her hard and turned | him on the spot the moment he proposed, and 


away, walking moodily to the window. 

__ “Gracious! I have done it now f” thought 
Merey, repenting‘on the instant ; and, 2s he made 
no effort'to turn around or speak to her again, 


she advanced slowly to where he stood idiy drum- 
| if that could possibly be. 


ming upon the window-sill. 


her failure to do this made him almost catch his 
breath in astonishment. 

This uncertainty in the matter gave more zest 
to his ardour. 

“You dislike me?” he questioned, wondering 


| there until they had quitted the conservatory, 

| As soon as she thought it practicable she 
| followed Mercy to her roum to congratulate her, 
} and the sight that met her view surprised her—- 
| the girl's face, instead ef being flushed with tell- 
| tale blushes and covered with confusion, as sle 
| had expected, was.convulsed with laughter. 

“Oh, do come in!” cried Mercy, excitedly. 
| “I have something that Lwant to tell you—L 
| want you to decide for me what is best to do.” 

“T will give you the best advice I can,” said the 
old housekeeper, drawing the git! down beside 
her on the sofa, and putting her arm about her. 

“T’ve just had a—a proposal—-of marriage. 
There! the whole secret is out!” cried Mercy, 
breathlessly. 

But the good old lady did not lock’ a_ particle 
amazed, much to Mercy’s surprise. 

“You do not ask who it is that wants me,” 
cried the girl, in bitter disappointment, 

Mrs, Frost smiled, 

“Tt was very easy to see that for myself,” she 
responded, Everyone could tell that Leonard 
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Trescott was very fond of you, my dear, and that 
sooner or later he would ask you to marry him. 
But tell me what answer did you make him ?” 

“T—I ran away without making any answer at 
all,” confessed Mercy, shamefacedly. “ I thought 
I could write him a note and put my answer in 
it—ever so much better than to look up into his 
face and tell him,” she faltered. “I wonder 
that girls can ever say ‘ Yes’ right upand down, 
then and there ; it seems so bold a thing to do, 
Why, I never felt so embarrassed in my life. 
When I tried to say something my tongue 
cleaved to the roof of my mouth. 
from head to foot, and—ch, gracious !—he must 
have heard how my heart thumped. I know 
I must have acted like the greatest simpleton the 
world ever held. Wasn’t it wonderful to think 
that he wanted to marry me? I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

“Tt is not very wonderful, but very 
natural,’ responded Mrs. Frost, warmly. “I do 
not know whether it is quite wise to tell you so 
or not, but you are really beautiful. Everyone 
thinks so hereabouts, And then you are not too 
young to marry—you are seventeen.” 

“ But I’m not a bit wise,” persisted Mercy. 

“You are quite wise enough to suit the exact- 
ing eyes of love,” declared the housekeeper, 
reassuringly, ““and that is all that is needed. 
The greatest of all questions, however, is, Do you 
think you care for Mr, Treseott? Let me tell 
you two things, my dear—never marry a man 
whom you do not love ; and if the one whom you 
do love asks you, do not coquet with him.” 

* Will you help me to write the note to him?” 
cried Mercy, drawing up a hassock, and slipping 
down upon it at her companion’s feet. ‘I wart 
to write it stiff and proud, as though I didn’t 
care much, and I want to get all the tig words 
in it that I can.” 

“Of course I will help you,” replied Mrs. 
Frost. “ But it’s many a year since I wrotea 
love letter, and I'm a little awkward at it now. 
But as long as it conveys the idea ‘ Yes’ to him, 
your ardent lover will think it the grandest 
epistle that ever a young girl wrote.” 

Such a time as there was over that letter ! 

Over and over again it was copied, this word 
erased, and that word inserted, until at the very 
best it looked more like the map of Scotland 
than anything else. 

Mercy was terribly in earnest over it. 

One would almost have thought, to have seen 
her, that her life was at stake over the result of 
it; but at last it was finished, and one of the 
servants was called to take it to Mr. Trescott’s 
room. 

Leonard was pacing restlessly up and down 
when it was delivered to him. He took it eagerly 
and broke the seal, for he had recognised Mercy’s 
cramped, school-girl chirography at once. 

“She's mine!” he cried, triumphantly; and 
with the knowledge that he had won her without 
a doubt, his ardour suddenly cooled, and he did 
not know whether he was pleased or sorry over 
the result of his wooing. 

After he had read the letter over carefully, he 
fell to scrutinizing the chirography. 

“The first thing I shall have to do will be to 
teach the girl how to write a legible letter,” he 
thought. 

Only the day before she had written a letter 
to Fred, which contained but the few words that 
she was well and happy, and that a great change 
of fortune had come into her life. But the letter 
bore neither date, post-mark, nor signature, and 
he could not tell where it had been posted. 

But it was the first intimation which Fred had 
had that she was in the land of the living, and to 
have seen his face as he read it would have 
touched a heart of stone. 

Tears sprung to his eyes, strong young man 
though he was, and he covered the half-written 
page with burning kisses. To him those 
irregular, girlish strokes were dearer than any- 
thing else this wide world held, because they 
were Mercy’s. 

Although she had suddenly disappeared, and 
all her friends had turned against her in the 
bindery, declaring that she had eloped with the 
handsome, dark-eyed stranger, he still believed 
her true. He had been searching for her ever 
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| disappointed and almost broken-hearted. 


I trembled | 





since, without rest—almost without food—day | 
and night, until he had almost worn himself out. | 

He believed she was in the city somewhere, 
that she had been ashamed to return to the 
bindery after that scene on the steamer, and had 
goue some place else to work, and he walked the 
streets for hours at a time searching for her 
among the crowds of working-girls as they 
trooped down Broadway in laughing, chattering 
groups each evening, ouly to turn away, alas ! 


And thus another month dragged its slow | 
length by. It was well that hedid not know 
where Mercy was, or what was occurring during 
those days of suspense. 

The news of her betrothal to handsome Leo- 
nard Trescott had spread over the entire village, 
and it caused no little sensation in Windsor, on 
the outskirts of which the Firs was situated ; for | 
everyone had said that this was the way the | 
affair would terminate when the doctor brought 
the handsome young stranger beneath the same 
roof with dashing, dark-eyed Leonard Trescott, 
the beau-idéal of all the girls. 

But there was some disappointment when they 
learned that the marriage would not take place 
for nearly half a year yet. 

“Tt’s all very well now, with rosy love in their 
sky ; but delays are dangerous,” said some people, 
shaking their heads ominously. 

Mercy was as happy as the day was long, for | 
she was learning to fairly adore her lover, and | 
treated him in a childish fashion which rather | 
amused everyone who saw them together. | 

If he brought her a box of bonbons she would 
spring up and throw her arms about his neck, 
like an overgrown baby, and end by giving him a 
hearty smack straight on the lips—no matter 
who was present. 

Once or twice he had attempted to expostulate 
with her sternly, coldly, but his manuer so 
fiightened her that she almost went into | 
hysterics, and turning away with a white, set 
face, he would say no more. , 

What could he expect? he asked himself, 
grimly. He had asked an untutored schvol-girl 
to be his wife—he had sown the wind, and aow | 
he was commencing to reap the whirlwind. 
Everyone else seemed highly delighted over 
Mercy’s childish, romping ways ; but as for him- | 
self, they rankled upon his proud, sensitive, | 
haughty nature. 

He loved her in such a cool, lordly manner, | 
and poor little Mercy was always impressed with | 
his superiority. She was obliged to acknowledge 
that Leonard Trescott was her master. She 
could never make him her slave. 

At this juncture an event happened that | 
changed the current of poor Mercy’s after life. | 
It was Coronation night, and the bonfires were | 
blazing on hill and vale, and all the young people | 
of the village were wild with enthusiasm over 
the affair. 

A great bonfire had been built in the road in | 
front of the Firs, as had been the custom for 
years. The old doctor had been very patriotic. 

“This year there is no one to cheer the boys 
on in their good work,” said the housekeeper, | 
sadly, as they were all standing out on the porch. 

“Tl do it,” cried Mercy, and before the echo | 
of her words had died away rousing cheers broke 
from her lips, that were answered back heartily 
by the crowd assembled with an enthusiastic 
“Hip, hip, hurrah, and a tiger!" for the young 
lady of the Firs. 

Trescott was mortally angry, and his face grew 
dark. He strode up to her and grasped her 
shoulder, his fingers unwittingly clinching deeply 
irto the soft flesh. 

“For Heaven's sake, stop, you tom-boy !”’ he 
cried. “Stop disgracing me !” 

She flung up her little head proudly. If he 
had spoken to her alone she would not have 
cared, but before all these people! Oh, it was 
unbearable! She would resent it if it killed her 
to do so, 





CHAPTER IX. 


For an instant their eyes met-—his blazing dark 


| fellow. 





and stormy in the clear, bright moonlight, and 


his face white and wrathy ; even his hands were 
clinched fiercely. 

All in an instant the old fire and pride blazed 
up in Mercy Wood’s heart. 

“You shall not coerce me as if I were your 
very slave!” she said, smiting her little hands 
together and pushing him from her, forgetting 
in her great anger whether or not her action 
accorded well with her dignity. ‘They cheered 
me, and I shall respond!” and before he could 
utter one word of protest she had sped like a 
swallow down the gravelled path and out through 


| the great arched gateway into the very midst of 


the throng of merry maidens and young men who 
were gathered with hilarious glee around the 
roaring bonfire. 

The great stacks of burning barrels and boxes 
sent forth a glare of red light and columns of 
flame shooting skyward, lighting up the scene 
with a grand, weird beauty that lent a splendour 
to the night. 

Great sparks flew heavenward, and the crack- 
ling sounds mingled with the rousing cheers that 
rent the air. 

They all saw Mercy flying towards them, and 


| the great throng parted to make way for her. 
| Then the sport of the evening went on with 


renewed vigour. 

“ Pile on the barrels !” cried one enthusiastic 
“ However the election is going, let’s all 
give three cheers for the incoming man !” and a 
loud huzza that made the old town ring broke 
from a couple of hundred throats, but mingled 
with it sounded a wild cry of mortal terror in 
Mercy’s agonizing voice. 

“Oh! my eyes—my eyes! the sparks—the 
sparks have flown into them ! They are burning ! 
Oh, Heaven !” 

And with that agonizing cry she fell back- 


ward in a dead faint in the midst of the dazed 
| crowd. 


In an instant the greatest confusion prevailed, 
and the shouts of laughter were turned to sobs 
of wailing. 

Kind hands quickly raised her and bore her to 
the house. We will pass gently, dear reader, over 
the two weeks that followed, for The Firs was 
buried in the deepest of sorrow. 

One of the most pitiful calamities that ever 
could have befallen a human being had happened 
to beautiful, hapless Mercy. Poor child! she was 


| blind ! 


Never again would she see the light of the 
golden sunshine—never again see the green, 
waving grass and the budding flowerets—-never 
see the blue sky, with its fleecy clouds, or the 
heavens at night blazing with the soft, pale light 
of the twinkling stars—never again look upon a 
human face. But while her life lasted she would 
grope through a world of darkness—blind ! 

The shock had been terrible to both Mrs. Frost 
and Leonard Trescott, and, oh! in her pitiful 
condition how she clung to them ! 

“You will not throw me off now because I am 
blind, Leonard?” she wailed, laying her head 
against his bosom and weeping as she had never 


| before wept in all her young life. 


“No!” he said, huskily ; and that promise 
reassured her. 

She clasped her white arms around his neck 
and clung to him in the abandonment .of her 
pitiful woe, 

She was wild and wilful Mercy no longer. 

During the first days of her trial friends 
flocked to see her, but as they grew used to the 
situation they dropped off, and she was left with 
only the old housekeeper, and her lover, and the 


| servants of The Firs for her companions. 


At first she grieved over the terrible calamity 
with all the bitterness of her soul, then by 
degrees she became reconciled to it. 7 

But the one great anxiety of her life was in 
regard to her lover. He had promised to love 
her still and be true to her ; but would he— 
would he? The very thought alarmed her soul 
and became the one terror of her life. 

The blind are always acute in other senses. 

She felt intuitively, as the days wore on, that 
he was growing cold toward her. It was pitiful 


to see her grasp the hands of the little maid that 
had been engaged to take care of her, and hear 
her beg her to dress her prettily, and to see that 
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every curl was in place, and the lace at her throat 
and sleeves fresh and white. 

“ Oh, Madge, do I look very horrible?” she 
would whisper, in a breath of intense agony, over 
and over again a hundred times during the day. 
“Are there not cruel scars on my face? Oh, 
Heaven! the terrible fire burned my eyes to 
their sockets—dry. Surely I must be a thing so 
horrible to the sight, that people who see me 
turn away quickly, suppressing a cry on their 
lips. Is it not so?” 

“Oh, no, miss! Believe me, there is nota scar 
on your pretty face. Your cheeks have lost a 
little of their blocm, that is all, and the white lids 
gently cover md poor eyes, and the long lashes 
sweep your cheeks. You look as though you were 
walking in your sleep.” 

“ But tell me, Madge,” sobbed Mercy, “do-you 
think Leonard does—do you think he could love 
me as well as before ?” 

“And why not, miss?” returned the little 
maid. ‘Surely, with your affliction, he should 
love you doubly more than he ever did before. 
You needn’t fear about my not dressing you in 
your prettiest, Miss Mercy. Sure, I’m always 
making little bows and fancy things for your 
dresses, and twining the loveliest of flowers in 
your pretty golden hair !” 

Mercy would smile faintly, piteously, and sigh 
ever so gently. 

Ah, Heaven! the pity of groping around those 
rooms day in and day out. What mattered it if 
she sat by the open window, as she had been 
wont todo? She could not see her lover stroll- 
ing under the maple-trees, even though she heard 
his voice and knew he was there. 

She would look upon his darkly handsome face 
never again in this world ; and at times Mercy’s 
soul grew so bitter over her terrible misfortune 
that she wished she could die. As for Leonard 
Trescott, after the first shock of intense pity over 
her unhappy fate was past, he grew morose and 
taciturn, 

It was bad enough to wed a maiden whom he 
did not love with all his heart and soul—such as 
he had heard it expressed in the burning, 
eloquent words of authors and poets—but to go 
through life with a blind woman at his side! The 
very thought made his soul shudder and grow 
sick within him. 

He dared not make any attempt to break their 
engagement just then, for public sentiment was 
strongly with the girl; but the chains that 
bound him to her began to grow om | heavy. 

Surely she ought not to wish to hold him in 
thraldom now. It was irksome for him to go 
where she was, to passively receive her caresses 
as wellas attempt tostay her burning tears, and 
to be obliged to assure her over and over. again, 
with every breath, that he would be sure to be 
true to her. 

Alas ! what a slender thread of circumstances 
in this world changes our fate for weal or for 
woe ! 

Ever since the accident had happened, and the 
doctors had all pronounced the terrihle decree 
that poor Mercy would go through life totally 
blind, the poor old housekeeper had been matur- 
ing a plan in her head which she thought would 
be a world of comfort tothe poor girl. 

Mrs. Frost had a niece whom she had kept at 
boarding-school all the girl’s life, for she was an 
orphan, and she said to herself: “How grand a 
plan it would be to bring the girl to The Firs 
to be a companion to Mercy until she marries,” 

Her niece was a bright, gay creature, and would 
be just the one to cheer Mercy up. 

Mrs, Frost concluded to put this plan into exe- 
cution at once, as there was no one to say nay in 
regard to it, and she wrote to her niece to come 
on without delay, little dreaming that this one 
action would prove the curse of three lives—ay, 
the bitterest curse that ever wrung a human 
heart, and that heart poor, hapless Mercy’s. 

Ah, me! how often in this world that which 
we mean for the greatest good turns out the 
source of the cruelest woe. 

Mercy heard of the plan, and. agreed to it 
eagerly, : 

“Oh, thank you—thank you for the happy 
thought, Mrs. Frost !” she cried ; “for Iam lonely 
—so pitifully lonely. Yes, I would give the 





world for a girl of my own age to be a companion 
to me until—until I Leonard !” 

Trescott received the intelligence with a look 
of interest in his eyes, 

“ When does your niece come, Mrs, Frost ?” he 
inquired, 

“T expect Vera to come to-morrow,” she re- 
plied. And on the following afternoon Vera 
Forsyth arrived. 

The carriage met her at the station. Leonard 
went for her himself. Mercy stood at the win- 
dow with Madge, her faithful little maid, await- 
ing Vera’s coming with the greatest impatience. 

At last the carriage stopped before the arched 
gateway, and she heard the sound of voices, then 
a peal of light, girlish laughter ringing out above 
all the rest. 

“ Has she come?” whispered Mercy. 

“Yes, miss,” murmured the little maid, in a 
low voice, 

“ What is she like ?” questioned Mercy, eagerly. 

Faithful littie Madge looked out of the win- 
now, then at her mistress, a sudden lump rising 
in her throat and a great fear at her heart. 

She dared not tell her that the strange young 
girl was as beautiful as a poet’s dream—slim as a 
young willow, dressed in the height of fashion, 
and, worse still—oh, a thousand times worse !— 
she was bringing all her charms to bear upon 
handsome Leonard 'Trescott, who was walking up 
the gravelled walk with her. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” cried Mercy, 
impatiently. 

“She—she is about your height,” stammered 
Madge, “ and—and she is very plain, and—and 
not so fair as you; and Madge lifted up her 
face to Heaven, clasping her hands, whispering to 
herself, “May Heaven forgive me? It is my first 
lie!” 


CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. Frost hastened to the door to meet her 
niece, and the»next moment the echo of a gay 
young voice, bright and joyous, rang through the 
corridor, 

‘She must be a very happy girl, and light of 


heart,” sighed Mercy. 


Madge, the maid, had nothing to say. Much 
to Mercy’s surprise they did not come to the 
room in which she was awaiting them, and she 
heard them go on to the drawing-room, and the 
door close behind them. 

Ten, twenty minutes, half-an-hour passed, still 
they did not come to her, though the sound of 
their merry laughter fell upon her ears from time 
to time. 

Madge tried to rouse her mistress’s interest, 
but it was useless—the girl never moved from 
her position, sitting pale and white in the great 
arm-chair, with her sightless eyes turned toward 
the door, 

Suddenly she turned to Madge with a great 
sob, 
“They have forgotten me,” she said. 

Madge had come to this conclusion long be- 
fore. 

“T will tell them you are waiting,” she replied, 
and as she spoke she hurried from the room to 
the drawing-room. 

Onthe threshold she came face to face with 
Mr. Trescott, and at a glance she could not help 
but notice the happy, flushed look on his face. 

“Miss Mercy sent mein search of you, sir,” 
she said, with a low curtsey. The smile on his lips 
died away in an instant, giving place to a dark 
frown of impatience. 

“What does she want ?” he asked, sharply. 

“ She says she is so lonesome, sir, and sent me 
to tell you so.” 

“Ts there a minute of my life that she is not 
sending for ms—expecting me to be at her beck 
and call?” he said. “I'am going out into the 
conservatory to get some flowers for Miss Forsyth. 
I guess it won’t hurt Mercy to waita little while, 
will it ?” 

“Ts that what I shall tell her?” asked the 
girl, quietly. 

“Tell her what you like,” he said to the 
girl, hurrying on and leaving her standing there 
with a very white, sorrowful face. 





Slowly she walked back to the breakfast-room, 
her heart burning with indignation. Merey met 
her eagerly. 

“ Are they coming ?” she asked, eagerly, 

“Very soon now, miss,” replied Madge. 

“ What delayed ¢” 

“T—I think they were getting a cup of tea for 
the strange young lady, miss. You know she 
came quite a long way, and she must be very 
tired.” 

“Why, that is very true,” said Mercy. “TI 
wonder that I never thought of that before. It 
seemed as though I was not missed,” and a sigh 
trembled over the girl’s pale lips as she spoke. 

A few moments later Trescott’s step was heard 
in the corridor, 

Mercy sprung eagerly to meet him, and threw 
her arms impulsively around his neck. 

Was it only her fancy, or did he draw back 
from the usual caress as though he did not care 
to receive it ? 

Oh! surely not. Since this horrible blindness 
had come upon her, her imagination was running 
riot against her judgment. The one great fear of 
her life was that he might cease to love her, now 
that this great affliction had come upon her, ard 
she noted every word, every action, and every 
touch of his dear hand, and weighed it over in 
her mind, for hours at a time, when she found 
herself alone. 

Heaven pity her if that love should ever fail 
her ! ‘ 

“ Shall Miss Forsyth see me soon, Leonard ?” 
she asked, nestling her head against his shoulder, 
her little hands seeking his. 

“Very soon now,” he responded. Was it her 
fancy, or did even his voice seemed changed ? 

“ Do you like her?” asked Mercy, wistfully. 
“Like her! ” he cried. “ Why, she is charm- 
ing. 
“Ts she fair of face?” asked Mercy, slowly. 

“The most beautiful girl I have ever seen!” 
he cried, enthusiastically, all forgetful of the girl 
by his side, to whom his troth was plighted. 

The words struck Mercy’s heart with a cold 
chill, as a blast of icy winter wind strikes death 
to the heart of a tender hot-house flower when 
its chill breath sweeps across it. 

“They say you went down to the train to meet 
her,” said she. 

“Yes; Mrs. Frost wanted me to,” he re- 
sponded ; “and I shall never forget that meet- 
ing with her niece while life lasts, it was so ludi- 
crous. I arrived at the station just as the train 
had stopped, and the passengers were alreac y 
pouring from the car. In my haste to reach the 
throng I slipped upon a banana peel, and the 
next instant I was plunging headlong forward, 
bunking straight into an old lady carrying 
numerous bundles and boxes, who had justalighted 
from the truin. 

(To be continued.) 








A TERRIBLE PROMISE. 
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But for Lord Chatterley’s illness there might 
have been more difficulty in bringing about a 
meeting between Cecil Monkton and his sister ; 
but Kenneth Ford called at the Castle every day 
to inquire for his cousin, and the very day after 
Cecil’s confidence he asked to see Gertrude, and 
in a few words broke to her the truth. 

“ But I saw his death. I read it in the papers.” 

“Tf I were you,” said Ken, awkwardly, “I 
would try ro forget that. I am positive March 
(he prefers to keep that name) is speaking the 
truth. If you wart a proof, think of Reginald’s 
words the night he was taken ill, that he had 
seen ‘your brother’s ghost.’ March, I heppen 
to know, was walking in the grounds that « ven- 
ing.” 

f But—you said Mr. March was rich.” 

“Even so. Fortune’s wheel turns sometimes, 
and the fickle goddess seems to have smiled on 
your brother at last.” ; 

Gertrude put out one hand to Kenneth in a 
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blind, uncertain way, almost like a person grop- | 
ing in the dark. She would have falter had not | 
Mr. Ford caught her in his arms. 

That moment’s contact told him his secret, 
that all the love of his heart was given to this 
lovely, grief-stricken woman; but Kenneth was 
loyal to the core. 

We placed Gertrude in a chair, and save that 
his face was paler than usual, nothing showed 
the couflict he had gone through. 

“J can never thauk you, enough,” she said, 
brokenly. “Oh, Mr. Ford, I loved Cecit so, and 
to have him given back, as it were, from the dead 
is almost perfect happiness.” 

Full well Kenneth kuew why the happiness 
was only “almost” perfect. 

* March thinks it would be better not to men- 
tion his—shall we call it resurrection ?—to 
Reginald. He gays he has offended him since he 
came to Copsleigh,” 

“Yes, Chatterley detests the very name of 
March ; but, Mr. Ford, you will help me to see 
my brother?” 

“My mother says that at any. time you can 
come to us sbe will send for Mr. March. Jt will 
he better for the meeting to take place at the 
Tne House’than for you to go, to Copsleigh.” 

“ How very kind youare. Yet I was ungrate- 
fal enough to think ounce you did not like me. I 
fancied, when you first came home, you thought 
Chatterley might have ‘ done better’ than marry 
a penniless girl.” 

Keancth gulped back something strangely, like 

“T never thought that. I desire nothing more 
than to be a brother to you, Gertrude ; ouly now 
March has come back you won’t want auyone 
else.” 

She shook her head. 

“You have been just like a brother to ma 
lately, and I cannot forget it even though Cecil 
has come back to me.” 

They met that evening in the drawing-room 
of the Lane House. Lady Edith and her son 
had too much delicacy to witness the interview. 
Brother and sister stood face to face alune. 
Tiey had parted —a head-strong, rash seeker after 
fortune, and a beautiful bride, 

Teun years had changed them into a sad, grave- 
Tooking man, and a woman whose loveliness had 
been refined and etherialised by bitter trowble. 

* Cecil 1” 

“ Gertrude !” 

That was all, and then they, looked each. into 
the other’s face with a world.of pent-up affection 
in the glance. Neither of them mentioned the 
Karl or Gertrude’s marriage, It seemed almost 
as though they had both decided to put. all sad 
things from their minds in the first moment. of 
that glad reunion, 

“T have seen your little girl,” Cecil told her 
presently. “What a pretty child she is. She 
took a fancy to her uncle, little knowing how 
near he was to her.” 

“Dear little Phil! She has been my greatest 
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‘And the Fords are your faithful friends, I 
never met two people I liked better, Kenneth is 
loyal to the core.” 

“ He has been, oh! so good to me, and Phil 
loves him dearly.” 

“And you are really geing abroad, Ger- 
trude?” 

“On Monday, I think. Oh! Cecil, it is only 
finding you to lose you again.” 

“But not for ten years this time, Gerty. I 
shall be here when you return, for I have taken 
Copsleigh till the end of March, and after that I 
may buy a pretty little homestead the other side 
of Salton, which Pord has told me of. Heaven 


of the journey, he reproached her withnot know- 
ing what was due to his position. 

He stormed at the hotel waiters if the bills 
were heavy, but left at once.in a) temper if he 
could not have the best rooms,in the! house, 

But when they got to Vienna his: temper 
gradually improved. He. found several acquaint- 
ances in the Austrian capital. whom he had 
kuown in his younger days, and.who, having 
spent a dozen. years or so. abroad, kuew nothing 
of his unpopularity in Northshire, Under their 
ivfluence he blossomed. out. into.quite an agree- 
able member of society, Heengaged. a maid for 
his wife and a valet for himself; so that therold 
butler’s effice became almost. .a sineeurc; and he 
suggested of his own accord that he should. re- 
turn to England. 

Gertrude could hardly, ‘ believe her eyes. 
Chatterley spent money. lavishly. He. bought 
whatever she fancied, and even supplied: her 
with the means;to go shopping herself. He was 
cheerful and gayer more -than she liad: ever seen 
him ; only she seon found any mention of Phyllis 
annoyed him, and he seemed. to. shrink dom the 
very thought. of returning, to :\Northsltive: 

“You have me,” he said, irritably, when she 
ventured to say: they had been -abroad. two 
months and Phil missed hev dreadfully, “ your 
husband ought to be dearer to you thania child.” 

But at last the decorators and. furnishers had 
done their work. Chatterley Castle, swept. and 
garnished, was ready. for. its. owners, and the 
Earl, after many delays, fixed the 10th of Decem: 
ber for their return; 

“We will go to Paris: tomorrow; and stay 
there tili the 8th,” he told Gertrude. “I shonld 
like you to choose: some. French dresses, and 
everyone ought to see Paris.” 

They put up at the best hotel near the 
Champs Elysées, and spent more money in a 
week than the Earl used to consider sufficient for 
a year’s housekeeping at Chatterley Castle. 

Reginald seemed quite to have lost his saving 
ways, and denied himself and his wife notliing. 

“Tt is a thousand »pities, Pltyllis*is only:a girl,” 
he said, discoutentedly, one day ; “buat her lus- 
band will have to take her name, and thew there 
will still be Thorns, at'Chatterley Castle. The 
peerage will be extinct as Lam the last of my 
line, so, Gertrude, you need never fear having to 
assume the title of /Dowager.”’ 

“JT thought—I do net understand such. things 
—it migh> pass to your cousin.” 

“Kenneth Ford!” There eame an evil light in 
Lord Chatterley’s eyes: “No; i thank you. He 
can’t take. my title; and while that: prebty obild 
of yours: lives he can’t! touch. a penny of my 
money. Phyllis is a cruel disappointmentto me, 
but at least she will. keep that odious Keeneth 
out, of Chatterley and its-broad acres,” 

Almost frightened ab. ‘his vehemence Gertrude 
ventured to suggest,— 

“There is no need to trouble about the future, 
Reginald. Yours, I have, heard, is a long-tived 
family. Little Phil may be a mid¢le-aged woman 
before she inherits Chatterley.” 

“Of course;’ replied the Earl, somewhat 
mollified, “ or we might have a son.” 

From the bottom of-,her heart Gertrude hoped 
not, After the recent-knowledge'she had gained 
of her husband's failing she would rather have 
given her own life tham that another! boy should 
live to call her mother. 

Lord Chatterley took, no notice-of her:silence. 


wifely devotion, but you. cam go, gadding about 
when I'm at death's doa. Wane ance get 
home you musb make my aunt understand | 

don't choose for my wifé td meét an adventurer 

like’ March, aud when she wants his company she 

must disperse with yours.” 

But—— » 

“ Hang it all, Gertrude! I don't often inter- 
fere with your associates; and wha I do I chove 
to be obeyed.” 

“But, Reginald, he is so like Cecil.” 

The treth that it was indeed ho other than 
her long-lost’ brother himself trembTéd. on. her 
lips, but she kept it back: for prudence sake. 
Both Ceci! and Mr: Ford hactwarued her not to 
reveal the secret to her* husband ; and, indeed, 
poor Gertrude had suffered enough from the 
Rart’s jealousy of Phyllis to know that he would 
be furious at the thought that the brother she 
had loved beyond aught else was alive and actu- 
ally at her gates. 

“Like Cecil,” cried Chatterley, contemptu- 
ously. “TI'veno patience with sucht sentimental 
rabbish. He’s no more like Cécil ‘than I ‘am. 
He's years older; besides, your precious Cecil 
would never have hal the sense to make a for- 
tane. He'd have been a ne’er-do-well ‘to the end 
of the chapter, and you may be thankfal Ne died 
ont im the wilds instead of coming home ‘to dis- 
grace us.” 

The tears were in Gertrude’s eyes at this 
brutal speech; but she made one more effort. 

“Newspapers make mistakes sometimes, 
Reginald; supposing that announcement was 
wrong and Cecil alive?” 

“Then I should hope he’d have sense enough 
to remain abroad.” 

* Bat if he had made money and ‘was well, off. 
Serely; Reginald, you would welcame him then ?” 

Chatterley looked at her without the least 
softening of his hard, stern face. 

“Your brother's dead, safe enough, Gertrude ; 
and it’s a good thing, for he’d only. have made 
strife betweenus. If he had-eome back as rich 
as Croesus ¥'should never have wade him welcome. 
You don’t love'me; you never did, and you'd 
havesolé your own soul for him. Don’t you think 
that’s enough to make me hate him? You sold 
yourself to me ten years ago, and ‘yav’ll, have to 
abide by the bargain. If Mr. Cecit’ Monkton 
returned—from: the deat—it- would make no 
difference to you. I should not allow’ you to 
see him t” 

“ And you: believe I should submit—to such 
tyranny ?” 

“Prather fancy so.° You are my wife. The 
English law is rather vague nowadays about a 
hushand’s rights, and if you ran away from me, 
I'm not quite clear if I could force you to return; 
baton one point the law is plain enough, I am 
the custodian of my daughter. I don’t fancy 
you would run away from me, Gértrude, since it 
woul? mean leaving Plryllis behind.” 

He went out with a brutal laugh, and Gertrude 
flang lerself on her kuees, weepjug such bitter 
tears, as, thank Heaven, few women ;shed. This 
man was her husband. He professed to‘love her, 
aud yet his one delight seemed to be: to torture 
her ; and he washer child's father ! 

When for Cecil’s sake she sold herself ten 
yeara before to Réginald, Lord Chatterley, she 
had not realized quite what she did, that'she. not 
only accepted the Earl as her task-master, but 
she also gave him the power to tyrannize over 





He was. making out @ list of, people be wished 
invited to spend Christuans at. tlie Castle. 
“TY suppose the Fords, must, come to dinner, 


I think you said, and the Voerities: are: a good 
family.” 





willing, dear, I will never lose sight of you so 
utterly again.” 

She went away, as she had expected, on Mon- 
day, and it needed al! her patience to bear with 
Lord Chatterley’s caprices, for the Earl was in 
that frame of mind nothing pleased him. 

He was indignant that he hid been persuaded 
into taking old Jordan with them. He was angry 


with his wife because she cried at parting from | 


her child. If, remembering his late mania for 
economy, Gertrude tried to curtail the expenses 


“Aud Mr. March,” suggested Gertrude; “he 
will be all alone if the Fords came to us,” 
“ Mest certainly not,” ‘cried the Earl], angrily. 


“*] never called on the fallow, and I don’t intend | 
him to darken my doovs. You'll please remember | 


| that, Lady Chatterley.” 

| “But, Reginald,” she returned, “he is a very 
| agreeable man, and,” thinking this would be a 
| recommendation to her husband, “ very rich.” 
“Where have you-met-him, pray ?”’ 

“ At the Lane House-—while you were ill.” 
“Oh, I daresay. You set up fo bea model of 


and the vicar and his wife? She was a. Verity, ; 


| children yet unborn. 
| “Heaven forgive me, Phil, my darting!” the 
| poor mother prayed, sadly. “ I never dreamed 1 
was snerificing you too. Oh, my child, wy 
darling, may you never reproach me ! @ 


} 
| 
| 


CHAPTER XYVL 


Tae only person who approved’ of Beatrice 
Cliarles accepting the post of organist a 
Chatterley church was Claude Disney. Both 
Dr. Bolton and his wife would rather have kept 
their favourite in Paris. Tney shrank from the 
very idea of her going to the country which had 
proved so fatal to her father and sister. Bat 
the young surgeon urdersivod Trix better thay 
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her kind old friends. Apart from kis owa desire | 
to avenge his darling, he was certaia that | 
Beatrice would never rest, never settle down to 
take interest in ordinary things until she had 
solved the mystery which had crossed her life at 
its threshold, He did not like the thought. of 
the terrible promise she had made, to Madame 
Lecomte on her death-bed; but he. felt, with 
Beatrice’s sensitive nature and passionate affec. 
tion, her very. reason might give way. if she kept 
brooding over hee sister’s fate, and that evew if 
-he failed to findya clue, to Nora’s. murderer she 
would be,mere.satisfied to have made the effort, 
Al-o, it seemed to him her going to Northshire 
had come abowt.so strangely, that it seemed 
almost as though Providence, had: directed her 
teps thither, 

Everything fer her journey wag to, be as far 
as possible. different to Nora’s, She waa to 
cvavel wd Dieppey and, Claude.insisted on giving 
up a whole day to conducting hep. there; never 
leaving her till he: had confided her to the care of 
a king, motherJy-looking lady, who was returning 
to dl afper a visit to a married daughter at. 
touem, Clausle and: Beatrice had by change a 
carriage ta, themselves between Rouen and 
Dieppe, serthat he was able to gize her his. last 
directions without the fear of heing,overheard., | 

“ You will get to Victoria at eight o'clock,” he 
said, quietly, “and Streatham, where. Mrs, 
Cartwrght/a. mother lives, is, only half-an-hour’s | 
journey. Ashe has askedyyeu to-stay with her 
a day or to, you will have ample time to see 
Mr. Wedgwood, Ifyou-possibly can, it would be 
better to write. and tell him the time you are 
coming ; if not, you mus wait when you get 
there till he. is-at liberty.” 

Beatrice looked. at hi:n curiously. 

“Tf Mrs. Verity thinks my going to see a 
iawyer strange, what shall I tell her?” 

“The truth—that for some years your grand- 
nother received her income through Mr. 
Wedgwood, and that he has shown great kind- | 
ness to you.” 

“Claude, now Iam so near my aim I almost | 
tremble. It seems incredible that in a few days 
I shall see.my danling’s.grave.” 

“ Wedgwood will be your. best, adviser,” said 
Claude, kindly, “ but remember you, must, look - 
m me as your brother. I only. wish I coyld 
come with you, to Chatterley.” 

A surprise. awajted . Beatrice at. Victoria, a 
pleasant-faced young man. with a,strong resem- 
vlance to Monica Cartwright was waiting, for her 
on the platform, 

“Tam Paal Verity,” he told her, kindly, “ My 
mother. has got au. awful cold, or she.would have 
come to mee’ you herself. You must let.me take 
you te Streatham, We shall get there in time 
tor breakfast, I am,sure you. must be tired 
out,” 
He thought she was. the loveliest. girl, he, had 
evey seen, and wandered if. Monica expected to | 
keep such a stately beauty long as a village | 
organist. He was used to taking eare of women- 
kind, being a,deyoted son, ang brother, so, in less 
time than she could believe, Beatrice’s heavy 
trunk was safe in the cloak;-room, while she and 
her portmanteau, were on their way to Streatham. 

“Ym afraid you'll find Chatterley, awfally 
dul,” Paul. told. her frankly, “Tve neyer been | 
there, myself, but it is only a small country. | 
village, and after Paris it will seem, like a desert | 
~9 you.” 

“But I am so pleased to be going there. It 
has been my, greatest desire to.come to, England.” | 

““T should never-have taken you fora foreigner, 
vou have quite an English face.” 

“And I am _ English,” declared Beatrice, 
“though I was bormin. France.” 

Mrs, Verity received the young stranger very 
kindly, and declared. she muah. -at least two 
nights at Streatham before she resumed her | 
travels, 

_“ Have you any friends in, Londen you would | 
like to see?’ she asked, thoughtfully. “I am | 
afraid my cold, is too bad for me to go out, but. | 
‘ny housekeeper shall take you anywhere you | 
like,” 

“Or Iam at your service,” put in Paul. “ You | 
will want to-day to rest in, byt to-morrow you 
cught to try and do a little sight-seeing.” | 











| would Le to spoil all chance of success. 


Beatrice shook her head. 
“T would rather not go sight-seeing, I feel too 


| sad,” and she touched her black dress ; “ but 


there is a gentleman in Lonlon I want very 
much to see. He wasa kind friend to my. poor 

ndmother, and in some sort my guardian, I 
should like to call on him and tell him of my 
) ts,” 

“Where. does he live?’* asked. Mrs. Verity, 
hospitably. ‘ Would he come to dinner?” 

“T would rather call at his office. I beliove he 
is. very busy. His chambers.are in the Temple, 
his. name is Wedgwood.” 

“Peter. Wedgwood of Elm Court?” asked 
Paul Verity in surprise. ‘“ The. most eccentric 
map. in the Temple, and one of the shrewdest, 
Ié- he. is your guardian, Miss Charles, he'll soon 
tell yew you could do better than bury yourself 
in- an obseure country, village. If you drop him 
a. line, saying you will. call tomorrow at ten, I 
can take you there on my way.to business ; his 
chambers are close to.mine,” 

“And then, my; dear, takaa cab back,” said 
Mrs, Verity, thoughtfully. “You mustn't go 
roaming about London by, yourself.” 

“ Well,” said Paul to his mother when he came 
home that night, “ what do you think of Monica's 
protégée ?” 
ey: She is one of the, aweetest girls I ever met, 

t——"? 

“ Well, what is the drawback ?” 

“She has some secret trouble, Paul, I am quite 
sure of it, Perhapsjshe has had a lover and lost 
him. I am.quite certain she has some object in 
going to Chatterley apart from. earning her own 
living,” 

“Perhaps she has heard of my wealthy client, 
Mr. March, and intends to lay siege to his 
affections,” 

“She is not that sort of girl at all, Paul. Iam 
delighted with her, only [ cannot understand 


| why she is so anxious to go to Chatterley.” 


Beatrice felt her knees shaking under her when 
at last she stood in Peter Wedgwood’s presence. 
The lawyer put a chair for her, and for one 
moment looked gravely at her face., 

“ Was your sister like you, Miss Charles?” 

“Oh no, Nora was just like a fairy, and very 
beautiful. I believe she was my mother’s image, 
and that I take after my father.” 

“That is.a, pity—I mean”’— noticing ler sur- 
prise—“ if my theory.is right and, your father’s 
family live near. Saltop, the resamblapee. may 
arouse their suspicion joined with your name.” 

“Mr. Wedgwood,” said the, girl, anxiously, 
“ have you discovered nothing ?”’ 

He looked, at her pityingly. 

“Nothing that, can fix the guilt om anyone, 
Take my advice, Miss Charles ; if Kenneth Ford 
and his mother are disposed, to be friendly, with 
you, atcept their advances ; the man you want to 
find is well known to them.” 

Beatrice shivered, 

“Do you mean he visits. them, and that I 
should have to meet him—as.q friend 2” 

“TJ don’t say, he visita them, He may. have 
had, a desperate, quarnel. with them, and never 
darken their, doors, byt; he is, or has. been, well 
known to them.” 


There was,something, so, pitenus in the girl's | 


dark.eyes. that, he added, kindly,—- 

“You, must not. think [ have been idle. I 
have been making inquiries quietly It: is 
just one of those cases where, to move openly 
I can 
tell you one or two, things about the man you 
want. He lodged in Bloomsbury, and. was very 
sparing with his money, The, long, white hair 
and keard were assumed, He is really clean- 
shaven, and probably under fifty. He isa re- 
served, secretive map, and supposed ta have a 
very basl. temper.” 

Beatrice looked. at; him in bewilderment ; it 
seemed t2 her impossible he coukl have found 
out so much and yet have no clue to the man’s 
identity. 

“ It was simple enough,” said Mr. Wedgwood. 
* Twent to Charing Cross Station, at the time the 
tidal train came in ; I guessed the same officials 
who were there one day would be there another. 
I descrived my man, and (as far as was possible) 
I described your sister. One of the porters 


remembered the couple perfectly ; the youug lady 


seemed to have made a great impression on him, 
because she spoke with a forcign accent.” 

“We always used to teli Nura she was more 
Frenek than English.” 

“ Well, this porter perhaps had no time t9 read 
the. newspapers, for he had never heard of the 
‘Salten mystery.’ I gave him a sovereign, and 
he waa quite ready to give me the benefit of his 
experience. It seems the old gentleman and the 
‘French mamzelle’ took acab and drove off to 
Bloomsbury. I managed to unearth the cabman 
and discover where he took them.” 

* And yet you told me you had found et 
nothing,” 

“ Your pardon, young lady ; I said, ‘ nothing 
which would identify the man.’ Well, I went to 
Bloomsbury and unearthed the house; the land- 
lady was one cf a class I always feelsanry for, 
a gentlewoman who has come down in. the 
world.” 

Beatrice seemed almost to hang’ upan. his 
words, 

“ Oh, Mr. Wedgwood, if you know what this 
is tome. I have so longed:to hear the detuila, of 
Nora’s last hours.” 

“ My dear,” said the lawyer, deeply touched, 
“ of one thing be assured, your sister suffered 
nothing. No fears, no doubts troubled her ; 
she was, to quote the landlady, just like a pretty 
child out fora holiday.” 

“ Please tell me all you can.” 

“Tt isn’t much. Mps, Lane had had.a card, in 
her window for weeks, and. well-nigh despaired 
of ‘letting,’ when one day -an: old. gentleman 
called to inquire the terms ; he beat her down, 
she said, terribly, but at last he.agreed:to take the 
rooms for a fortuight, though he said he might 
really occupy them only a few days, as he was 
expecting a young relation from the Continent, 
and should leave as svon as she joined him. Mre. 
Lane says he was the quietest inmate she ever 
had, and gave hardly any trouble. One night he 
came home in distress. Aa important letter which 
he was to have sent to his young relation h.d 
unfortunately been blotted, so as to render it 
almost illegible. His protégée was French, and 
understood very little English ; would Mrs, Lane 
oblige him by, copying.it for him iu q.clear, distinct 
hand? The request. did not.seem.stramge, to the 
landlady, because Mr, Ford—did. I tell you. he 
gave his name to herjas Kenneth, Ford ?—had, bis 
right, hand, bandaged, as theugh it had nach wiih 
some accident.” 

“ How. cauld he,’ breathed. Beatrice, “ haw 
could: he. ever plan and, think out a cruel scheme 
so deliberately. #.” . 

“ He,was a,clever map,” said the lawyer, with 
a. touch of admiration. ; 

“ And he brought Nora there? this Mrs. Lane 
actually saw her ¢” 

Yes, she had. breakfast. ready, for. them, and 
at Mr. Ford's request, she took yout; sister. ma 
cab to King’s, Cross,; he started, earlier with; the 
luggage, in order to take the tickets and,2eg,it 
labelled.” 

“ What could he hawe, done with. it }"’ asked 
Beatrice; “ it never reaghed Salton.” 

“ He put it in the: cloak-ropm at King's, Cross, 
I went and cross-questioned the clerks. till, thew 
admitted a box answeripg, to my description, had 
been, placed there ou the eleventh of: September, 
in the name of Ford; that much, [ gpt out. of 
them, but they wouldn’t give it up, unless [ made 
an affidavit-it.was my own property or, produced 
the ticket.” 

* And Mrs, Lane——”’ ne 

“T forgot—she took your sister. to King’s 
Cross and, stayed with her until Mr Hort 
eppeared. It seems he had paid the bill over-snjghs. 
with a sovereign over, for any treyhle his ‘ young 
relation caused ;’ this liberality astonished Mrs. 
Lane, for she had found him it other things a 
very mean man. After Mr. Ford hag left, the 
servant told her she was positive.his heard and 
whire hair were false ; the girl confessed she hal 
gone into his room unexpectedly, and found him 
reading, the beard lying on the floor, He gave 
her a shilling to hold her tongue, and she was,too 
| frightened to speak while he was in the house.” 
| But surely Mrs, Lane heard of. what 
| happened, she must have identified my sister 
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REGINALD WENT OUT WITH A BRUTAL LAUGH, WHILE GERTRUDE FELL ON HER KNEES ALMOST HEART-BROKEN ! 


from the description of the girl found dead at 
Salton Station.” 

“ If ever fate played into a villain’s hand and 
favoured him all round, it did so with Kenneth 
Ford. The papers at that time were full of an 
East London murder and a terrible railway 
accident. Two short paragraphs tucked into a 
corner were all the notice the London press took 
of the Northshire mystery. I grant you the local 
papers were full of it, but that is a very different 
matter. Mrs, Lane was horrified when I told 
her the fate of the young girl brought to her 
house. I am positive, poor thing, she would have 
done her utmost to help me, but she knew 
nothing more than I have told you. Her ser- 
vant’s story had alarmed her, and she had made 
up her mind even before she saw me that nothing 
would induce her to receive Mr. Ford again as an 
inmate.” 

“ And she had no clue?” 

“None, She said it had struck her his voice 
and manner generally were much younger than 
you would have expected from his snowy hair. 
He was very little indoors.” 

“He must have changed his disguise some- 
where,” said Beatrice, ‘or do you. suppose he 
wore his white hair and beard the whole time he 
was in London }” 

“ Most likely. Don’t you see, his object would 
be not to be seen in his ordinary guise anywhere 
in London. Mrs. Lane declares he was a gentle- 
man. The poor woman, as I told you, has seen 
better days, and would not be mistaken on that 

int.” 

Beatrice sighed. 

“There is not one single thing to go upon.” 

“Pardon me, there is a good deal. You know, 
the man was in London from the first to the 
eleventh of September, that in itrelf is some- 
thing.” 

Beatrice looked at him anxiovsly. 

“Mr. Wedgwood,” she said, humbly, “you 
have great experience, and I have none, Tell me, 
do you think I shall succeed ?” 

He hesitated. 





“ Please speak out.” 

“You will succeed or die.” 

“ You think I shall wear myself out ?” 

“T think you are certain to find ‘ Kenneth 
Ford ;’ but if he discovers you before you are 
ready to denounce him, I expect he would remove 
you from his path with as little hesitation as he 
removed your sister. I am positive this man has 
taken the property that was your father’s, He 
thought only your sister’s life stood between him 
and its lawful possession, When he sees you, 
your name, your age, the fact that you come 
from France, and the resemblance you bear your 
fatLer will all tell him his mistake.” ? 

Beatrice shivered. 

“T will risk it,” she said, simply. 

“Tf you come out alive from the contest you 
will probably be a great lady. Miss Charles, may 
I ask, have you, like your sister, a fiancée?” 

“No. I stand utterly alone in the world.” 

“Ah!” He paused. “ Well, I don’t mind telling 
you I am more interested in this case than I have 
been in any mystery for years. I’ll confess I 
think going to Northshire is risking your life, 
and if there was the happiness of an honest- 
hearted fellow like young Disney depending on 
it, I should try to stop you.” 

“But there is nut—so you will wish me bonne 
chance.” 

“Twill. You are a brave girl.” 

Mrs, Verity and her son both took a great 
fancy to Beatrice Charles, Paul told her frankly 
she was a great deal too good for Northshire. 

“ However, there are some very pleasant people 
there without counting Monica and her husband. 
Mr. March, one of my favourite clients, has 
pitched his tent there, and Lady Chatterley used 
to be my friend and playfellow in our childish 
days. You are sure to like her. The Fords, too, 
I hear are a very agreeable couple.” 

Though she had it on Mr. Wedgwood’s 
authority, though in her heart she admitted 
Kenneth Ford of the Lane House could not be 
the man she sought, yet his name sent a thrill of 
horror through Beatrice Charles’ veins. 





“Of course you'll go down by the ten o’cluck 
express. It’s the only train in the day which does 
not change at Wilmington.” 

Beatrice grew pale as death. Her every feel- 
ing revolted against the idea of travelling by the 
train which had carried Nora to her doom. 

Mrs, Verity interposed, 

“Tt will be much pleasanter for Miss Charles 
to get to Chatterley later, so that she has only 
time to unpack and go to bed ; the first evening 
alone in a strange place is always dreary.” 

So the twelve o’clock train was fixed on, and 
Paul Verity himself took Beatrice to King’s 
Cross. Their cab got caught in a block going 
over Waterloo Bridge, and instead of being early 
for the mid-day train as Mrs. Verity had expected, 
there was only just time to get a ticket and find 
a seat for Miss Charles. : 

The bell had rung, the train was on the point 
of starting when a porter flung open the door of 
a carriage in which a lady and gentleman were 
already seated ; Paul raised his hat, and they 
were off, there was no time for parting words or 
good wishes. 

Miss Charles’ fellow passengers were at the 
farther end of the compartment ; not till the 
train was in motion did Paul perceive they were 
Lord and Lady Chatterley. 

“T wish we had been a minute sooner, and I 
could have introduced Mies Charles to them, 
he told his mother. “It would have made her 
journey so much pleasanter.” 


(To be continued.) 








Tne oldest man in the world, it is believed, 
died a few weeks ago in Tiflis, Asiatic Russia. 
His name was Mardenoff, his age was one hun- 
dred and sixty-four years, and he left a widow 
one hundred and twenty years old. Authentic 
records show that he was born in Wladikawkes 
in 1728. He had eighteen sons, and one of them 
died in 1872, at the age of ninety-five. 
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“WHO ARE YOU, AND WHAT BRINGS YOU HERE?” EVELYN EXOLAIMED, BOLDLY, 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MONK’S ROOM. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


—_—— 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was Christmas Eve—not a bright, frosty, 
sparkling Christmas Eve, with a keen, fresh wind 
blowing, and that sense of exhilaration in the 
air which one has learned to associate with the 
festive season, but a dull, misty morning that 
wight well have belonged to November. The 
skies were grey and low, the earth was sodden 
with moisture ; a mist that was not rain, but 
which wes equally disagreeable and damping, 
filled the atmosphere, and had even penetrated 
inside the London church where our story opens. 
A church in the very heart of the City, big, dark, 
and dreary as the imagination can picture, and 
empty save for four people who stood just out- 
side the Communion rails, awaiting the arrival of 
the clergyman who was to make two of them 
husband and wife. 

Surely such a wedding group had never stood 
beside the altar before! The bridegroom was 
4 man of two or three-and-twenty, slight, fair 
and effeminate-looking, his face already bear- 
ing on it the marks of a dissolute life. If he 
had been assisting at a funeral instead of a 
wedding he could not have appeared more utterly 
listless and uninterested—indeed, his expression 
as he leaned against the wall, looking up care- 
lessly at a tablet which set forth the virtues of 
some dead and gone city knight, was one of 
actual boredom. 

Behind him stood the snuffy, shuffling old 
Woman who pursued the lively calling of church 
cleaner and pew-opener, and whose glances 
wandered curiously from the bridegroom to the 
bride, and then on to the tall, dark man who was 
holding her hand, and whose eyes never once left 
her face. And what a beautiful face it was ! 
The features were as exquisitely .m: delled as 


those of a Greek goddess, and were well nigh as 
white and rigid as marble! Even the lips were 
colourless, 

Once a low moan made its way through them, 
but it was instantly checked as the elder man’s 
hand closed tighter over her passive fingers and 
his deep eyes looked expressively into hers. 

They were curious eyes, dark and yet full of 
strange yellow lights, somewhat suggestive of 
the orbs of a tiger. For the rest, he was a hand- 
some man about middle-age, tall, well set-up, 
and with a heavy, carefully-tended moustache. 
It is difficult to describe the indefinable sense of 
power and intensity that seemed to radiate from 
him ; there was, as the pew-opener said after- 
wards, something absolutely uncanny in the way 
in which his gaze held that of the young girl by 
his side. 

“What the deuce can that parson be at?” 
he exclaimed, half aloud, and in a tone of extreme 
irritation. “He is ten minutes late already.” 

The younger man drew his watch from his 
pocket and glanced at it carelessly. 

“Not ten minutes late,” he drawled ; “in fact, 
it is not five minutes after the time yet.” 

At the same moment the clergyman appeared 
from the vestry, giving himself a final shake into 
his surplice as he came. Barely glancing at the 
trio in front of the altar, he took his place before 
them, and began reading the marriage service. 

He was a young curate, and moreover he was 
in a hurry, for he was going away that same day 
to Devonshire to spend Christmas with his 
friends, and his thoughts, it is to be feared, were 
more occupied with the presents he intended 
buying for his fiancée, than with the couple he 
was now in the act of joining together in “ holy 
matrimony.” Nevertheless, when he. asked the 
question, “Wilt thou have this man to thy 
ewedded husband?” he looked at the bride, and 
then he came to a sudden dead stop. 

What was there in the beautiful, pallid face 
that made him feel as if he were assisting at the 
commission of some crime ? 








He could hardly have told, and yet instinct 














warned him that never had bride plighted her 
troth in this fashion before. 

Deadly pale, and with a fixed and yet dreamy 
intensity of gaze, she looked like a woman who 
walks in her sleep, and whose mind is dominated 
by one all-absorbing idea, and that idea as far 
removed from the tremulous joy of a young 
bride as are the poles asunder. 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed the elder man, with an 
impatient frown, “why don’t you go on with 
the service ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” stammered the curate, 
“but is the laly—er—is she quite conscious of 
what she is doing ¢” 

“T do not understand you,” was the haughty 
response, ‘The lady has come here for the pur- 
pose of being married. The preliminaries have 
all been arranged, and it only remains for you to 
complete the ceremony, which I require you to 
do without further delay.” 

The clergyman still hesitated, looking half in- 
quiringly at the young girl, who, however, took 
not the least notice of this interruption. 

After a slight pauce he proceeded with the 
service, telling himself that he had no alterna- 
tive ; but his manner was curiously impressive 
as he repeated his former question,— 

“ Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded hus- 
band ?” 

Very low, but clearly and distinctly her 
answer came,— 

“T will!” 

And then the ceremony went on to its end, and 
Evelyn and Marcus Ellicott were husband and 
wife. 

But it was not her husband who led the newly- 
made wife out of the church and put her into 
the carriage that had been waiting for her. 

This office fell to the lot of her father-in-law— 
Dudley Ellicott—who still kept his hold on her 
hand, even when they were in the brougham 
driving through the mud and slush of the Lon- 
don streets towards a certain old-fashioned, grey 
stone house standing somewhat back from the 
road, into which he finally took her, followed by 
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the Iridegroom at a 
distance. 

“ Marcus,” said his father, as the trio entered 
& sitting-room on the ground floor, “you can 
leave us for a few minutes, I want to have a 
little talk with Evelyn, and thesooner- I get: it 
over the better for all parties: coneerned,”’ 

The young man nodded comprehensively, and 

juitted: the apartment. 

As the door shut behind him the elder Ellicoth 
released Eyelyn’s hand, and made a few quick 
passes im front of her face. 

For amoment the girl closed her eyes, press- 
ing her-fingers against them as if they ached. 

When she looked up a remarkable change had 
taken place in her demeanour. 

Her fage no longer wore its former rigid and 
yet dreamy expression. Her eyes had lost their 
fixed stame; aud were full of a certain alagmed 
inquiry, while she drew farther and farther back; 
until there was half the length of the room 
between her and her companion. 

“ My dear Evelyn, lotomeberthe fixst to con- 
sratulate you om your newdignity,”’ said Bilicott, 
pointing to the thixd: finger of her left band, “ aud 
at the.same time allow me to. congratulate my- 
self ow the acquisition of a new: y 

The girl’s eyes followed the direction of his 
finger, and as she saw the thiek-band ef gold en- 
circling her own a quick deepaizing cry burst 
from her. 

With a swift movement she tore off the ring 
and flung it into the dying embers of the-fire, 
he watening her keenly the while. 

At her action he shregged his. shoulders with 
a scornful smile. 

“Toa late for thedisplagofmelodramaticactions 
of that sort, my dear,” le observed, composedly, 


decidedly respectful 


“you may d our ring, bub you cannot 
untie the knot that binds you and cus. to- 
gether, Death alone can do that.” 


The girl said not a word, only looked at him 
like some tragic image of despair. It seemed as 
if she were trying to realise her position before 
she committed herself to speech. 

‘“* Come, Eve,” he went on, changing his tone, 
and advancing nearer to her, “it is useless for 
you to strive against me any longer. The battle 
is over now, and I am victor, so I can afford to 
be generous, and I will be generous too, if you 
will only listen toreasou.. Marcus.shall, make you 
a good husband, I will see to that, and if you 
only behave sensibly you may be as happy as any 
girl in the world need wish,to be, It is no good 
struggling against the inevitable,” 

“ But it is not the inevitable!” exolaimed the 
young bride, passionately. ‘This. manriage,is not 
—cannot be binding, seeing that it has been 
brought about by fraud.”’ 

“What fraud, may I ask?” 

She grew even paler than she had been before, 
and her brows coutracted ‘painfully. 


“ By means of the strange influence that you | 
1 know, not by what | 
name to call it; but I do know that so long | 
as there is any physical contact with yon-—s0 | Eve. 


have acquired over me 


long as you hold or even..touch me~my will ia 
powerless before yours, and I am. absolutely 
under your control, If it. had. not: been so, do 
you think any power on earth would haye in- 
luced me to speak the words that made me your 
son's wife ?” 

“That is a question that. it does rot concern 
me to answer, Anyhow, the words were spoken, 
and cannot be unsajd, As for diasolying. the 
marriage, itis perfect nonsense to suggest sucha 
thing. No,Court in England would even listen 
to your story. The law does not believe in the 


mesmeric influence you attribute to me, and, if | 


you appealed ta it, would laugh you to seorn. 


time, and if you will follow my advice, and study 


what is good for yourself, you will make the | 


best of your position, even though you may at 
the present moment think it an unpleasant one, 
Why you should think. so. passes my compre- 
hension, 


who is devotedly in love with you, and will do 


allin his power to make your life. a dream of 
However, you will prebably reeog- | 


happiness. 
nise the uselessness of further rebellion, aad will 





Most girls would beglad enough to | 
marry a handsome young fellow like Marcus, | 


make the best of things now that you see there 
isno alternative. I will leave you for awhile, my 
deag, and when I come. back in, say-.an hour’s 
time: | hope I shall find you in a money reason- 
able frame of mind, and willing to take. the good 
things with which the gods hagesprovided you.” 

He made her a mocking bowand quitted the 
room, loeking the door after him on theouter 
side, and thus rendering this. brite of am; hour 
a virtual prisoner, 

For-a few minutes.she stood penfectly still in 
the same attitude, and with her eyes fixed in 
blank misery om the opposite wall, Then her 
face changed, and she sat down on a low chair 
near the dying embers of the fire and rapidly 
reviewed her position. 

It was not a hopeful ome. As far as.shecould 
see she. was-utterly in the power of these two 
men, and. all efforts at freeing herself were, as 
Ellicot¢ had said, perfectly useless, She had no 


friends, no money, and nothing im the shape of 
jewellery by which she. could. obtain moneys 


Like the dissolving views. of a pamerama, the 
prineipal events of her life-pagagd before. her. 
As long as she could remember, she had lived: ia 
@ little secluded village im Cornwall with a grim- 
visaged, grey-haired woman named Fanning. She 
called this woman “aunt,” bat.there had beea 
little affeetion between the two, for Mrs. Fanning 
was of too cold or tee soured a nature to care for, 
any outward tokens.of love. 

But she 


was a woman with a strieb sense 


duty, ond: thie duty she fulfilled by giving 


Evelyn a geod education—or, at least, as good a 
one as. she. wes.capable-cf bestowing on her, In 
hee youth she had been a governess, and had 
only given up her profession on her marriage, 
Of that marriage and of her early experiences 
she never spoke, neither was she more com- 
myaicative om the subject of Evelyn’s own 
history. All that the young girl knew was that 
she was an orphan and had an uncle named 
Ellicott, who paid a yearly sum for her board 
and education. 

For the rest, she lived the life of a recluse. 
There was no society in the little fishing village 
of Penglyn, and her only pleasures consisted in 


long lovely walks across the moorland when her | 


lessons were done, and in reading the books of 
which Mrs. Fanning possessed a goodly number. 
On her eighteenth birthday Mr, Ellicott came 
and took her away te London, and then, after 
a little while, she was introduced to her cousin 
Marcus, who, she was told, was: her destined 
husband, 

At this point 6f her remembrances she shivered 


| and cowered closer down to the smouldering fire. 


She. called to miud how she had abselutely 
refused to have anything at all to do with 
Mareus, who, to do: him justice, had never made 
the slightest: attempt to make love to her ; and: 
them one evening, how hey uncle had been re- 
lating some interesting story of mesmerisna, and 
turning suddenly. to her, had said,— 

“T should think you would ke a good subject, 
Let me try you.” 

Halflaughing, aud treating the affair more asa 
joke thananything:else, she had assented, and with 
a few skilful passesDudley Ellicott had succeeded 
in throwing the. dreamy, imaginative girl into a 
mesmeric trance ; that was the beginning of the 
influence he had established over her—-an in- 
fluence from whieh she vainly strove to free 
herself. Her efforts-were useless, Once he had 
made those strange passes with his hands and 
fixed his deep, luminous. eyes on hers, and her 
will was utterly powerless. to struggle against 
hia. 

And now he had obtained thet for which he 


¢ , | had: been striving, and she was his son’s wife— 
No, my dear Evelyn, you ave fairly caught this | 


the wife of Marcus Ellicott! A shudder ran 
through the girl’s lithe young limbs as she 
thought of it. With unerring instinct she had 
gauged Mareus’s character. He was weak, 
vapid, selfish and dissipated—the last man in the 
world whom sie would have chosen as a husband 
—and she was bound to him for life ! 

Outside a cart rumbled past, laden: high with 
holly and misletoe. How brightly the scarlet 
berries gleamed against the glossy green leaves ! 
By-and-bye ib would deesrate happy homes, 


| echoing with childish voices and gay young 


laughter, and there would be no shadow on the 
mirth with which the misletoe bough weuld be 
hung high above the little curly heads. Surely 
Christmas was meant for happy -people—not 
miserable, lonely creatures like poor Evelyn, 
whose sorrow was too deep,even to find expres. 
sion in. words, 

Why: her uncle's heapt should have been so 
set upon this marriage she could not imagine. 
If she had been a wealthy heiress, it would ‘have 
been easy enough to understand, but, as far as 
she knew, she was absolutely penniless, The 
mystery was one she could not golve-—by-and- 
bye, it would all be made clear to her, 

As the first excitement calmed down, slic 
tried to think quietly ows some plan of escape, 
but no likely. one presented itself tosher. The 
door was locked, the window was some fifteen 
feet above the area—too greap.a distance for her 
to think of jumping it. Nevertheless, she crossed 
over to it, and looked out, and-themshe saw that 
‘the mist outside had gradually developed into a 
fog—a typical London fog, so thick that though 
you might be able tosee your hand before you, 
you assuredly could. nob distinguish with aay 
certainty objects at two yards distance. 

Evelyn’s heart gavea great bound. Between 
her and the pavement outside was certainly more 
than a distanee of two yards, so if she could 
b manage to let herself down into the area helow, 
these. would be no likelihood of any passer-by 
seeing herand betraying her. Of course there 
rewamed the change that either her husband or 
his father might be atene of the-other windows, 
but she must risk thig QOmce outside, the fog 
would prove-her best friend, for it would prevent 


her from beiug puxsned. 
She Samet hastily round in. search, of some- 


thing by the aid of which she might descend to 
the area below, and her.eyes.fell on two long old 
fashioned bell-pulls, made of thick twisted silk 
and worsted cord, which hung from the ceiling on 
either side the fireplace. If she could only get 
them down, they would prove the very thing she 
wanted ! 

In another minute she had pushed the heavy 
mahogany table close up.to the magtel-shelf, and 
had placed on it a chair, on the top of which, in 
its turn, she put a hassock. Then her height 
stood her in good stead, for she found she could 
just reach the heok at the top; by which. the bell 
rope was connected with the wire. But hardly 
had she breathed a prayer of thankfulness fo: 
this good luck, when there came a rattling at the 
handles of the door, aud her heart actually 
stopped beating in her terror, lest the, gew-comer 
shouldbe either her husband or his father. 

But it was neither—or rather, it had ,been 
Marcus who tried. the. door on the outer side. 
but finding it locked, he had, quietly. sauntered 
off again, supposing that his wife had taken 
longer to “listen to reason” than Dudley Elli- 
cott had contemplated. : 

It took Evelyn some,minutes, to recover from 
the shock of alarm. into which she. ha] been 
thrown by this incident, but, after all, she had 
pleuty:of courage, and a little later she had un- 
hooked the -bell-ropes,, knotted .them together, 
and then securely fastened ene end to the leg: of 
the table—which, chanced to be a very old aud 
heavy one, capable of bearing a. much heavier 
strain than she was likely to.putuponit. 

She had nothing to, do,in the way of dressing, 
for she still wore the outdoor. toilet ia which she 
had been merried—a. plain black dresa and 
jacket, with a velvet hat; Having thrown the 
other end of the cord out of the window, she 
mounted to the sill, and then swiftly let hexselt 
down into the area—a feat that was perfectly 
easy to her, for her educatjon had comprised 
gymnastics amongst other accomplishments. 
Then she loosed the cord, ran lightly up the ares 
steps, and turning to ‘her right, never pause 
until she reached the end.of the street, Indeed, 
she did not pause then, but kept straight on, un- 





desirous of putting as great a distance as possible 
between her and the house she had just left. 
She did not know her way about London, ax 
it seemed to her that the streets and squares 
through which she passed were intermivable. 


baedromp. of where she was going, and only 


} 


| 


| The fog continued as thick as ever, and it was 
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iitteult for her to guess what fhe hour was—for 
he did not even possess a watch. Nevertheless | 
the time came when slie felt’ certaiu: from her 
vm feelings of hunger and-exhavstiou that she 
t have been walking many hours, and’ that 
he darkness around her was That of night ; and 
what. terrible hours they had been! Never, if 
jc live fer a hundred yeara, will she forget that 
}orrible loneliness and misery, the utter sinking 


fheart she-endured that memorable Cliristimas || 


“At last she reached a bridge, spouuing the 
river, across Which the reflection of the Jamps on 
either side fell in blurred and wavering lines, 


aud oh, thank’ Heaven: here were seats. She | 
sank down on one, feeling that i¢ woul? be | 


utterly impossible to go one step farther, And 
vet what was'she to do? where was slie to spend 
the night ? how could ‘she ever gain bread to | 
satisfy her hunger ? 

A lowery of utter anguish broke unconeciously | 
fron her « lips—of anguish so bitter, that a 
man who was passing by came to a sudden 
standstill a few paces im fromt of her, and 
finally retraced his footsteps untif he was at her 


“* Ave you ill?” he asked, kindly, and he | 
bent lower down, so as to see her fxee the | 
Then he started alittle. He had expected’ to 
lookkon @ worn, haggard countenance, beaten with 
the storms of years, and perliaps of sis, instead 
of which he was confronted by a beauty, pallid 
indeed, and pitifully tired-looking, but, all the 
same, beauty and refinement that could not be 

mistaken. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, in a different 
‘one, and lifting his hat as he spoke. “ Have 
vou lost your way in the fog—can I be of any 
assistance to you ?” 

She made a slight negative sign of the head, 
while a burning blush crimsonetl her face from 
throat to brow. Even yet she had not come to 
the point of accepting assistance from a stranger, 
and her proud spirit’ rose up iu quick rebellion. 
But it the spirit-was strong; che flesh was weak, 
and as she made a movement to rise; her strength 
gave way. She wavered, put her-hands to her 
brow, and then fell furward-would liave fallen 
straight across the muddy pavement, if the 
vourg man lied not caught her in ‘his arms. 

“Good Heavens, she has faitited'!’ he 
muttered, considerably aghast at the entbarrass- 
ing poaititm in- which he fownd himself; But lie 
was a young man not often taken at a. disadran- 
tage, and; after a few seconils’ refféction, he 
remembered that he had a small flask of brandy 
ii his pocket, Some of-this he forced down the 
girl’s throat, and in a minute or two a faint flash 
f colorr came into her cheeks, and the heavily- 
lashed lids slowly raised themselves -from tite 
lovely dark eyes. 

Evelyn breathed’ a deep sigh, looked around 
her bewilderedly, until remembrance came back, 
thee she drew herself away. from the supporting 
ams of the stranger. 

“T am quite well, now, thank you,” she said. 

“ Exeuse me, but I really cau’t agreeowith 
you,” he returned, in perfectly respeetful tunes: 
“You are evidently exheusted, and I can- 
not reconcile #t with my conscience to leave you 
here alone, “Will you-not let mesee you safely 
+» your home?” 

“Home ” she repeated, bitterly: 
tore !”” 

The young man looked-at' her in amazement, 
Hé came to the conclusion that she must have 
quarrelled with her family. 

“Then, what do you intend doing?” he 
queried, rather blankly. 

“ T don’t know.” 

“Tt is getting late,” he added, “ and it is 
i for you to remain ay longer on this 
wiige.” 

“ What bridge is it?” 

*“ Waterloo,” 

_ The name did not convey much information to 
er, She wasthinking mere of the dark stream 
“iat flowed between those great stone arches, 2nd 
Wondering if it would not be’ better for her to 
Scek a resting-place im its waters. 


“T have 


| young man’s presence, she wearily leaned her 
elbows ow the parapet, and looked over. 

Perhaps some suspicion of her thoughts came 
to him, for he Jaid one strong hand cn her.aarm— 
a clasp that all her strength would have been 
| powerless to shake off. 

“Come away from here,” he said, in a low but 
| authoritative voice. “This is no fit place for 
you. I see that you are in great distress of 


| of our,common humaniiy. Will you trust me?” 


He- had drawn her a little forward, to where; 


the light of one of the lamps fell fully upon 
| tiem both. - 


she confessed to herself that it was indeed one 
| worthy of trust. 

| His age might have been six or seyen and 
| twenty, but he had a certain gravity of expres- 
| sion which made him look older. 

| It was a handsome face, too; the eyes were 
| grey, kindly and honest eyes that iustantly in- 
vited: confidence ; his brown curls were swept 
| 


back from a square, clever-looking forehead, and 


| his mouth—or what could be seen of it under 


| the heavy lines of his moustache—was firm, and 
yet sweet. 


“Well?” he said, interrogatively, and smiling: 


a little under her intense scrutiny, “ will you let 
me do my best to help you ?” 
Her eyes fell, and she shook her head despair- 
| ingly. 
“Tt is-very good of you; but I fear no one 
| can help me.” 
“ At least permit me to try. A3TI said before, 
| you are too young and too beautiful to be alone 
| in London at this hour of the night. Will you 
not think better of your resolution, and let me 
take you to your lrome ?” 

“TY have no home,” she repeated. “I left it 

day wiil: the determination never to return to 
I would rather die than go back!” 

There was no mistaking the resolution of her 
tone, He was silent for a moment, and she 
added, quickl¥,— 

“Tf you knew my circumstances you would 
not persuade me to return. I left in order. to 
escape a great degradation, and I would ‘rather 
work like a slave from morning till night than be 
dependent on those who ought to have befriended 
me, but who have proved to be my worst foes.” 

“You do not mean your parents ?” 

“T have none. I am.an orphan. — I was speak- 
ing of my uncle and—my cousin.” 

She hesitated slightly over the last word, and 
Ronald Heron looked at Her keenly. 

He prided himself on being a judge of char- 
acter, and. he instantly decided that no angel in 
heaven could have purity and truth more dis- 
tinctly stamped on his face than this girl had. 

His mihd was made up. He would befriend 
her to the utmost of his ability. 

“ When did you leave home ?” he asked. 

“ This morning.” 

“And you have been wandering about in the 
fog ever since ?” 

She assented, her lips quivering slightly. 

“No wonder you are exhausted! Come, let 
me get you a cup.of tea. It will revive you, and 
afterwards we can talk’over what is best. to be 
done.” 

This time she made no demur, and he led her 
to the railway. station refreshment room, where 
he ordered some soup, and silently waited till 
she had finished it. 

In the meantime he had been thinking over 
what he should do; and it was not quite easy to 
decide on a course of action under such very un- 
usual circumstances, 

This was the second adventure that had be- 
fallen him to-day, but the first had not presented 
half the difficulty of this one. 

“Listen!” he said, at length. “I have a 
friend in H——shire whose whole life is spent in 
the endeavour to help her fellow-creatures, and I 
am going to commend you to her protection. 
She had a great sorrow in her youth, and its 
result’ is the desire to bring as much joy as she 
can into the lives of other people. Her name is 
Miss Chandos, and she lives at Lynbridge Court. 
A train will start for Lynbridge in about half an 


to- 
if; 





With this idea, and utterly forgetful of the | hour, and if you agree you shall go in it, and I | the love of the two women for each other. 


mind, and I will help yow if I can, for the sake, 


For the first tinve she looked into,his face, and: 


will wire ta Miss Chandos to have you met at the 
station. TI am sure she will befriend you, and 
she will know how to deal with your case in- 
finitely. Letter than I could. Will you go to 
her ?” 

What alternative had she left ? 

She bowed her head without speaking, and he 
went to send the telegram and get her ticket. 
When he returned he endeavoured to set her at 
her’ ease by talking of irdifftrent subjects, and 
presently he said,— 

“My owm home is near Lynbridge, but I shall 
not see it for a long time, I‘expeet. In-two days 
I sail for India to jvin my regiment. F am 
spending Christmas in Lomdon because my uncle 
~-I have no parents—-is staying in town, and he 
is coming to Southampton to see me off. F dare- 
say he is wondering what has become of me, for 
I have not’ been home since mid day. Perhaps 
he thinks E have lost my way in the fog.” 

“It has been’ a terrible fog,” murmured 
Evelyn, tinicly 

“Tt has indeed, and its effects have been 
terrible, too. I was. witness to a sad accident 
this afternoon ; a gentlentan was knocked down 
by a cart, whose approach he did vot see, and run 
over. He was not dead, but frightfully injured, 
and I took him to St. ’s Hospital. Pcor 
fellow! I don’t think there is much chance of his 
getting over it, and if he does he-will be a cripple 
for life. I was going to inquire for him when I 
met you, but I am afraid I shall be greeted with 
the news of his death.” He looked at his watch. 
“T think wohad better go now,” hesaid. “The 
train will start in less than tem minutes,” 

He cavefully;put her in a first-class carniage, 
wrapping round her a rug he had bought outside 
the station, and then clasping her hand: in: fare- 
well, as the whistle of the engine warned them 
that it was on the pcint of-moving. 

Evelyn tried to speak, but the wards of grati- 
tude died unuttered orf her trembling lips. She 
looked back and waved: her hand, as he stood 
bareheaded 'on the platform ; while above all the 
noise and tumult: of tle station rose the) sweet 
cadences of church bells, ringing out a Christmas 
peal, 








CHAPTER It. 


Miss Cuanpos, of the Court, was. looked upon 
as the great lady of Lynbridge, and all her say- 
ings aud doings. were of the utmost possible 
interest to her neighbours, 

Hence, when these. good people heard, that 
there was a, new inmate of the Court, whe had 
arrived in a mysterious:.manner late on. Christ- 
mas Eve, their curiosity. was very muely aroused, 
and they were greatly exercisad: with, regard to 
this young lady’s antecedents, especially after‘she 
had appeared.at: church. aud, been uvanimously 
voted the prettiest girl in the congregation ! 

But curiosity, when it has nothing to:fecd on, 
speedily dies a natural; death, aud peaple.soou 
ceased io speculate about Miss Clave, as she. was 
called, 

The, months went by, winter gave place 
to spring, then the summer roses, bloomed 
and died, red October blustered in with. wiuds 
that shook showers. of yellowed leaves from: the 
trees. November, siient, grey, mysterious, slipped 
away, and cuce more! December arrived, making 
it nearly a your siuce Miss Clare’s appearance, aud 
by that time people had become accustomed. to 
her presence, and quesiioued no more as, to 
whence she came and who her pareats were. 

Evelyn's lines had at last fallen in; pleasant 
places. Miss,Chandos bad befriended: her in the 
first instance for the sake of Ronald. Heron, and 
her desolate position, and then for the sake, of 
the deep affection with which the young girl bad 
inspired her—an affection that was fully returned 
by her. protegée. Daa 

People called Isabel Chandos quixotic, and 
perhaps the accusation had some truth in. it, for 
her warm heart often hurried her into doing 
| things of which cooler reflection hardly approved ; 


| but she never regretted the impulse that had 





{made her bid Evelyn welcome to Lynbridge 


| Court,.and each day. that passed only increased 
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And yet, oddly enough, Miss Chandos knew 
hardly more of Evelyn’s history than did her 
neighbours. 

On her arrival the young girl had told her she 
had run away from her uncle for very sufficient 
reasons, and Miss Chandos had not wished to hear 
more. 

Perhaps she feared that if she knew everything 
it might be her duty to write to this uncle and 
give his niece back into his possession again ; for 
though Evelyn’s reasons might be good enough 
as far as she herself was concerned, it did not 
follow that they would be valid in the eye of the 
law, and Isabel Chandos had a very wholesome 
feminine horror of the “law!” 

As the days went by, she still refused to hear 
the history that Evelyn would now so willingly 
have told her. 

“No, Eve,” she said, “I prefer to take you on 
your own merits, and thus show my love and 
trust in you. When you have been with me 
twelve months you shall tell me everything. For 
the present I shall ignore the fact that anyone 
save myself has a claim on your affection.” 

The twelve months had almost expired, and 
one afternoon in December Evelyn and Miss 
Chandos—a fair, graceful woman of about forty, 
with a strangely pathetic look of sadness in her 
beautiful eyes—were sitting together in the 
library of the Court, turning over a bundle of 
Christmas magazines that had just been sent 
down from London, 

The Court was a queer old building, half 
covered with ivy, and having at one end an old 
pepper-box shaped tower which was popularly 
supposed to be haunted. Perhaps this idea was 
fostered by the fact that for the last twenty 
years or so it had been uninhabited—had not 
even been entered by mortal footstep. It was 
the oldest part of the Court, and was reported to 
have been part of the Abbey that had once 
stood there, but which had been demolished at 
the Reformation. One of the monks, however, 
had absolutely refused to move, and so he had 
been permitted to occupy the Tower, and it was 
his spirit that was said to revisit occasionally 
the scene of his earthly pilgrimage. 

“Evelyn,” said Miss Chandos, brenking a 
silence that had fallen between them, “ have you 
forgotten that Captain Heron arrives in England 
this week ?” 

The red colour flamed up to the young girl’s 
cheeks. ; 

“No,” she answered in a very low voice, “I 
have not forgotten.” 

Was she likely to forget it, when all uncon- 
scivusly Ronald Heron had grown to be the hero 
of her girlish dreams—when the memory of him 
had so twined itself round her heart, that it had 
become a part of life itself ? 

“ Poor Ronald !” sighed Miss Chandos—and in 
order to explain her pity, a word or two concern- 
ing the young officer becomes necessary. His 
uncle, Sir Charles Heron, was Miss Chandos’s 
nearest neighbour, and, being a bachelor, he had 
adopted his dead brothers son, and brought him 
up as his heir, placing him in the army as soon 
as he was of suitable age. Six months ago, and 
while Ronald was still in India with his regiment, 
Sir Charles had suddenly died, and the only will 
that could be found was one made in a moment 
of wrath years ago, by which his brother and 
his brother’s son were disinherited, and the 
estates left to a distant cousin. No doubt Sir 
Charles had fully intended making another will, 
but had put it off day by day until death claimed 
him, and it was too late, : 

Ronald had undoubtedly been deeply dis- 
appointed by his disinheritance, but he accepted 
the position manfully, and as he could no longer 
afford to remain in his regiment, which was an 
expensive one, he sold out and set sail for 
England, 

“T wonder whether we shall see anything of 
him,” continued Miss Chandos, “ [ think I must 
write and ask him to come down here for Christ- 
mas. What do you say, Eve?” 

Evelyn was not destined to answer the 
question, for at that moment Miss Chandos’s 
maid entered—a small, slight, neat - featured 
woman, with curiously light eyes, which she 





habitually kept lowered. Evelyn did not like 
Lucy Needham—why, she could hardly tell. 

“If you please, ma’am,” she said, addressing 
Miss Chandos, “ a boy has just come from Mrs. 
Sewell, to ask you if you would kindly go over 
and see the old lady. She says she is dying, 
but,” added Lucy, rather scornfully, “I told 
him that according to her own accounts, she was 
dying two or three times a week, and that you 
had a headache to-day, and I didn’t think you 
would be able to go.” 

“Let me go instead,” exclaimed Evelyn, as 
Miss Chandos looked rather doubtful. 

“T think I could manage it,” she said, hesitat- 
ingly, “ and the poor old thing will be dreadfully 
disappointed if I don’t go.” 

“ Not if I do my best to console her,” Evelyn 
returned. ‘Lucy is quite right—you are 
certainly not well enough to undertake the walk, 
whereas I should like it. Shall I send word that 
I will come ?” 

“Tf you do you must start soon, for the even- 
ings draw in so now, and I should not like you to 
be out in the plantation after dark.” 

“T will start at once,” the young girl 
answered, blithely, and a quarter of an hour 
later she was on her way, looking the very 
embodiment of lovely girlhood in her tight- 
fiiting tailor-made costume of dark blue, with a 
flash of crimson showing at the throat. 

It was a fine afternoon for the time of year ; 
a few belated leaves still lingered on the trees, 
and the sun, looking like a flaming copper ball, 
was sending splashes of crimson light athwart 
the trunks of the elms that made an avenue 
down the park. 

After leaving the park Evelyn had to go 
through a wood, and on the other side of the 
wood old Betty Sewell’s cottage was situated. 

The old lady, when she discovered the iden- 
tity of her visitor, was by no means pleased that 
Miss Chandos herself had not come, but she 
permitted herself to be appeased at the sight of 
the grapes and port wine Evelyn had brought 
with her, and having tested the quality of both, 
declared she felt a little better, and Miss Clare 
might read to her. 

The young girl did asshe was biden, but when 
she would have stopped, Betty peremptorily 
ordered her to “go on,” and Evelyn did not 
finally make her escape from the cottage until 
the shadows had fallen, aud the short December 
evening had closed in. 

“Never mind,” she said to herself, “I must 
step out, and then I shall get home in less than 
an hour ; but I wish I had brought one of the 
dogs with me, this road is rather too lonely to be 
pleasant.” 

She had got nearly half-way through it when 
she saw a figure advancing towards her along the 
path—a tall man, dressed in a heavy ulster, and 
with a felt hat slouched over his face. 

His features she could not see, but there was 
something in his air and figure that made her 
heart cease beating for a moment, while she her- 
self came to a full stop. 

There was nv escape for her. On either side 
the path was a thick growth of underwood, 
through which she would have found it impos- 
sible to make her way ; besides, the man was 
now close to her, and had paused, either in 
astonishment, or as if he intended saying some- 
thing. 

However, if such had been his intention, he 
thought better of it, and without a word or sign 
passed by with the same long, swinging footstep 
that had at first attracted Evelyn’s attention, 
and which confirmed her in her suspicion. 

Yes, it was her uncle! But what brought him 
down here, and why had he passed on when he 
saw her? Was it possible he did not recognise 
her, or had he some purpose to serve by pretend- 
ing not to do so? 

Her heart turned sick, and she leaned against 
the trunk of a tree for support. Mercy, she 
knew, she could not expect from Dudley Ellicott, 
and if ke spared her now it was only in order to 
make more sure of his revenge later on. The 
fact that she had baffled him once would but 
render him the more determined on final victory. 

At that juncture she heard the rustling of the 
crisp brown leaves under approaching footsteps ; 





but the footsteps came from the direction of the 
park, so it could not be Ellicott returning. Was 
it his son, and had he by some means discovered 
her whereabouts, and been up to the Court iy 
order to claim his bride ? 

The girl crouched down against the tree like 
some wounded animal as the footsteps stopped in 
front of her. 

“ Miss Clare !” said a man’s voice in accents of 
astonishment ; and as the words fell on her ear 
she sprang up in joyful surprise. 

“You!” she exclaimed, with a half-hysterical 
sob, and hardly knowing what she was doing, 
she held forth both her hands, “Ob, I am 50 
glad to see you—so very, very glad !” 

Ronald Heron—for it was he—bent down and 
kissed the small cold hands lying in his. The 
warmth of her welcome surprised him, and took 
him a little off his guard. 

“ You did not expect to sea me?” he said, in 
those deep, musical tones she remembered 40 
well. “I have been to the Court, and Miss 
Chandos told me where you had gone, and that 
if I came through the wood I should probably 
meet you. But it is late for you to be out here 
alone. You must let me see you safely back.” 

She made no objection, and he drew her arn 
through his, and walked by her side through the 
dusk. 

By this time one or two stars had come out in 
the misty heavens, and the moon was lifting her 
silver arc above the leafless boughs cf the trees. 

Evelyn did not speak, because she could not. 
Her former fear was all forgotten in the riotous 
joy that was flashing through all her veins at the 
mere sense of Ronald’s presence ; but what was 
the meaning of that joy she was both too inno- 
cent and too ignorant to know. 

“T arrived in England yesterday,” said the 
young officer, presently. “It was rather earlier 
than I expected, and I have come down to Heron 
Fells in order to gather all the little odds and 
ends that belong to me together, and take them 
up to London.” 

“Then you are going to live in London!” 
queried Evelyn, finding her voice at last. 

“ Yes, I suppose so—at least for a time ; till I 


find something to do, in fact.” 


“ When are you going away ?” 

“Not quite yet. Perhaps I may even stay on 
at the Fells till Christmas. My cousin has been 
kind enough to ask me to do so,” 

“Ib is the least he could do, considering that 
the Fells ought of right to belong to you, not te 
him,” exclaimed Evelyn, warmly. 

She and Miss Chandos had often talked over 
his disinheritance, and it would be hard to say 
which was the most indignant concerning it. 

Ronald turned to her with an amused smile, 
which, nevertheless, had gratitude as well as sad- 
ness in it. 

“It is good of you to Jook at it in that light; 
but, after all, you must remember that my Uncle 
Charles gave the estates by will to Everard 
Heron, therefore they are as much his as if he 
had been the son of their late owner.” 

“ And do you not regret them—you, who were 
brought up as their future master ?” she asked, 
impulsively. 

A shadow came on his face. 

“T cannot truly say that. I had grown to 
regard them as in a sense belonging to me, and 
the wrench of parting with them was—well, 
rather hard. But it is the fortune of war—I go 
down, somebody else goes up; and, after all, I am 
young enough to make something of wy life 
even yet. But we have talked enough of my- 
self. How have you been getting on since I saw 
you last ?” 

He Inoked down into her face as he asked the 
question-—the sweet, girlish face, lovelier than 
ever in the faint mistiness of the starshine. __ 

“Toh! I have been very happy. Miss 
Chandos has been the kindest and dearest of 
friends, and I had grown to look upon the Court 
as my home.” 

She stopped, in a troubled manner, as the re- 
collection of the tall figure that had passed her 
in the road came across her memory. _ 

“And do you not regard it in that light now?! 
Ronald asked, unconsciously slackening his pace— 
for it seemed to him they were getting over the 
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ground all too quickly, though in truth they 
were walking slow enough for the veriest tor- 
toise to overtake them. 

“JT am afraid it’ may not be.my home much 
longer,” she responded, in a very low voice. “All 
the while I have been there I have felt sucha 
sweet and peaceful life could not last. I have 
felt that a crisis of some kind must come, an 
now I feel it more than ever.” ° 

“That is because you are sensitive and fanci- 
ful,” he said, in as light a tone as he could as- 
sume. ‘At least you have gained two friends 
who will do their very best to keep you there— 
Miss Chandos and myself.” Then he added, 
after a moment’s pause, “I hope you do not 
think me presumptuous for daring to term my- 
self your friend ?”’ 

“Presumptuous!” The tears were dewy in 
her eyes as she lifted them to his. “ How can 
you make use of sucha word? Do I not owe 
everything to you—evea my life?” Her voice 
sank to a whisper, and he made a quick move- 
ment of negation. 

“No, no; you must not say so. You were 
very miserable that last Christmas Eve, but your 
misery would never have led you to—that. I 
think I have gauged your character well enough 
to contralict you, although this is only the 
second time we have spoken to each other. Why, 
here we are at the Court! What a short walk 
ithas been! I really think I shall have to come 
inside and deliver you safely into Miss Chandos’s 
hands !” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


TuaT same night Evelyn stood in her bedroom 
thinking over the events of the evening. 

Ronald had not only come into the house, but 
had been persuaded to accept Miss Chandos’s 
invitation and stay to dinner—although he at 
first made some demur on the ground of his 
morning dress. 

How quickly the hours had flown ! 

The task of entertaining the young officer had 
fallen chiefly on Evelyn, and, curiously enough, 
she had found it an extremely pleasant task. 

She had sung to him, and played to him, and 
then he had joined her in some duets ; and Isabel 
Chandos, watching them from her seat near the 
fire, had thought what a handsome couple they 
made, and then had lost herself in a sea of 
wondering as to what the mysterious future 
would bring forth. 

Evelyn felt too excited for sleep. She wanted 
to recall every word Ronald had said, and to 
bring back to her memory the handsome, strong 
young face, with its close-cut curls, and its look 
of grave determination which lent such an in- 
dividuality to his features. 

In the excitement of seeing him she had 
almost forgotten that encounter with her uncle, 
or if she thought of it, it was to console herself 
with the reflection that their meeting had taken 
place in the dusk, and that she was wearing a 
veil which would go a good way towards conceal- 
ing her identity. No, it was impossible he 
could have recognized ‘her, or he would not have 
passed on as he had ; although what brought him 
to the neighbourhood of Lynbridge was a 
mystery that she did not set herself to solve. 

She had slipped on a dressing gown, and put 
out her light more than an hour ago, and now a 
deep midnight stillness had fallen on the Court, 
broken only at intervals by the booming of the 
stable clock as it told the hour. The last time 
it struck, one single stroke had vibrated on the 
night air, recalling to Evelyn how late, or rather 
how early it was, and reminding her of the fact 
that her fire had gone out, and she herself was 

nning to grow chilly. 

She went to the window in order to pull the 
blind down, but her uplifted hands fell to her 
side, and she stood for a few seconds perfectly 
still, gazing out at the Tower, of which her room 
commanded a view, and then rubbing her eyes to 
make sure they were not playing her a trick. 
For from the room on the second story, called the 
Monk's Room, a faint light proceeded, steady and 
luminous, She watched it for fully. quarter of 
an hour, growing more and more surprised, 





The Tower, she knew, was lucked, the keys 
being in the possession of Miss Chandos, who had 
told her, only yesterday, that for nearly twenty | 
years not a creature had been permitted to enter | 
it. Were the legends of the old monk true, 
and was that light caused by supernatural 
agency ? ‘ 

Evelyn shivered as she asked herself the 
question, and even while she did so the light was 
suddenly extinguished, and the Tower loomed 
darkly up against the star-strewn sky. For yet 
another hour the young girl kept her vigil, but 
the perfect stillness that reigned was undisturbed, 
and not a glimmer of light showed itself, so at 
length she crept into bed, cold, sleepy, and much 
mystified at what she had seen. 

In the clear, matter-of-fact daylight things are 
apt toassume a different complexion to what they 
did in the dim watches of the night ; and when 
the young girl rose in the morning, and looked 
at the Monk’s Tower, grey, grim, and silent as 
usual, she wondered whether the light she had 
seen there had existed only in her own imagina- 
tion. Instinctively she felt this was not the 
case, but she resolved to sit up and watch 
another night before she alarmed Miss Chandos 
by telling her of her strange experience. 

It chanced to be’a dull, rainy morning, and 
Miss Chandos went to the window and looked 
out, deploring tke fact she would be a prisoner to 
the house for the next twenty-four hours ; 
since it seemed to have set in for a thoroughly 
wet day. Evelyn joined her and gazed over her 
shoulders towards the Tower. 

“TI wish,” she said, impulsively, “ you would 
take me to the Monk’s Room. I have oftea 
wished to go in a haunted house "—laughing— 
“‘ but the chance has never been given me.”’ 

She had her hand on Miss Chandos’s shoulder, 
and she felt Isabel shrink back, while her face 
grew white, and her eyes sombre. For a 
moment she did not reply, and it almost seemed 
as if she were making some strong mental 
efforts at self control. At length she said, 
quietly, “Very well, I will take you to the 
Tower if you wish it, but I warp you there is 
nothing of special interest for you to see.” 

She herself fetched the key from its place in 
her wardrobe where she always kept it ; but it 
was rusty for want ot use, and had to be cleaned 
and oiled before it would turn in the lock. 

Evelyn’s heart smote her with a sudden com- 
punction as she stood at the end of the long 
corridor connecting the Court with the Tower, 
and saw Miss Chandos’s pallid face, and how her 
hand shook as it fitted the key in the lock. 

“Don’t go if it will give you pain!” she 
exclaimed. “It was thoughtless of me to ask 


“ No,” Isabel answered, with a faint smile, 
“ you know nothing of the sad associations which 
the place holds for me—how should you? I 
have been too cowardly all these years to enter 
it, but I will be so no longer. I am glad you 
asked me to bring you.” 

The Tower contained three stories, and a room 
on each story, led up to by a small spiral stair- 
case. The lowest room had evidently been used 
as a chymist’s laboratory, for a small furnace was 
fixed in one corner, and a variety of chemical 
implements were lying about, apparently just as 
they had been left by their former owner. 

“This,” said Isabel, speaking rather un- 
steadily, ‘‘was the workshop of my Uncle 
Christopher, the last owner of the Court, and 
my adopted father. He was very fond of 
alchymistry, and spent a good many years of his 
life in aiming at the production of gold. He was 
also an enthusiastic collector of precious stones, 
and prided himself on having some of the finest 
opals in the world.” 

“ Opals are considered unlucky.” 

“ And truly too, if my experience counts for 
anything,” Miss Chandos returned in a low 
voice, while she led the way to the room on the 
first floor, which seemed to have been used as a 
sitting-room. It was panelled in oak, and had a 
fine oak ceiling, ornamented with groups of 
carved fruit and foliage. From the centre 
depended a very beautiful chandelier of Venetian 
glass—at least Evelyn supposed it to be Venetian; 





but she could not tell with any certainty, for it, 


like the rest of the room, was thickly covered 
with dust. 

“Yes,” said Isabel, in reply to her question, 
“itis Venetian. It was brought fom Venice, 
and given to me by a nephew of my Uncle 
Christopher’s wife-—Brian Carrington. I used 
this room for my own special sanctum in those 
days, and many are the happy hours I have 
spent in it.” 

She paused, sighing deeply; then, as if yielding 
to an overpowering impulse, said,— 

“Do you know, Evelyn, I have a fancy for 
telling you the story of my youth. The sight of 
this room has stirred up old memories. Sit in 
this seat beside me, and let me hold your hand, 
it will give me courage.” 

Evelyn silently obeyed, and Miss Chandos 
continued, — 

“This Uncle Christopher of whom I spoke, 
adopted me when I was quite a baby, and 
educated me as his heiress. His wife was dead, 
and he had no children of his own, so he grew to 
look upon me in the light of a daughter. He 
was an eccentric man, with a strong will—an 
implacable will, indeed —and though I had plenty 
of spirits at the time, I never dared thwart him. 
When I was seventeen or eighteen, an old friend 
of his, named Lord Anerley, proposed for me, 
and, in accordance with my uncle’s instructions, 
I accepted him. 

“ At this juncture, Brian Carrington, who was 
then studying for an army surgeon, came to the 
Court, biiuging with him a friend named Fenton. 
Both these young men fell in love with me, and 
I—-well, Brian taught me what love really was, 
and we beceme secretly engaged, although, as I 
told you before, I was already betrothed to Lord 
Anerley. 

“T do not seek to defend my conduct—I was 
cowardly, I confess, but Brian himself was en- 
tirely dependent on my uncle, and I had not 
a penny piece of my own, so that a marriage 
between us was the maddest folly. And yet it 
was 2 folly we committed, for during a short 
visit to London we contrived to get wedded 
secretly, and then Brian went back to his studies, 
while I returned to the Court. Preparations for 
my wedding with Lord Anerley went on, and 
my uncle himself made for me a magnificent set 
of opals and diamonds, which I was to wear on 
my presentation at Court, and which were after- 
wards to be preserved as heirlooms in the Anerley 
family. . 

“The jewels were extremely beautiful, my 
uncle had taken years to collect them—indeed, it 
had been the hobby of his life, and each stone 
had a history of its own, besides being iutrinsi 
cally very valuable. 

“Time went on until only a week remained 
before the date fixed for my wedding with Lord 
Anerley, and then Brian came to the Court for 
the purpose of breaking to my uncle the secret 
of our marriage. He was accompanied, as before 
by Fenton, whom he had taken fully into his 
confidence—although against my advice, for I 
did not like the man. He had proposed to me 
before Brian had done so, and I had refused him 
—but this was an incident that I kept to myself. 
Nevertheless, I fancied he had been deeply 
chagrined by my refusal, and I did not think he 
would ever forgive me for it. How well I 
remember the night of their arrival at the Court ! 
Lord Anerley dined with us, and my uncle was 
in the highest good humour. Late in the even- 
ing he fetched down the wonderful opals and 
diamonds in order to exhibit them to his guests, 
and his pride in them was absolutely pathetic. 
He declared that such another perfect set did 
not exist in Europe—hardly in the world. 

“They will make my name famvus,” he said. 
“There is the Pitt diamond and the Orloff 
diamond, and when the world has seen this set 
of mine it will talk of the Chandos diamonds, I 
have had an iron safe made on purpose for them, 
for I think it would break my heart if they were 
to be stolen. There are not half-a-dozen people 
living to whose care I would trust them.” 

“Am I included in that half-dozen?” asked 
Brian, jestingly, and to his surprise the old 
gentleman took him at his word. 

“ Yes,” he returned, gravely, “you are, and in 
token of my confidence I will give the jewels into 
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your care to-mght. You are going to:eceupy the 
Monk’s room, and that is strong enough 'todefy 
the efforts uf any number of burglars.’ 

“ For seme reason or other Brian had taken a 
fancy to the. tower, and itawas by his owa desire 
that,! when-he was at the Court, he slept Jin: the 
Monk’s room. He said he wanted to see the 
spirit of the Monk,.and thus verify a belief in, 
ghoste, 

“ He did. not seem specially anxious io take) 
charge of the jewels ; but: my-unele, having once 
taken the idea into his-head, was loath, to: relin- 
quish it, and accordingly Brian: gave way. 

“*T shall not: be able to-make our confession| 
to the old gentleman to-night,’ he whispered to 
me, when we chanced t6 be-alone at the: piano for 
«a moment, ‘but I, will do so ‘first thing in ithe, 
morning, when [I return the jewels to. ‘him. 
Choer up, darling,’ he added, tenderly, as he saw 
how -pale [ iad grown, ‘ the confession won't! be 
so dreadful after all, and if he cuts up very rough 
indeed, .and turns us out of the house, why. I 
tuust work, and earn enough money {to keep us 
both,’ 

“* But your. debts, Brian!’ I) said, antl he 
sighed rather despondently at the reminder, for 
his old college debts were very heavy, and he:had 
never yet dared tell my uncle of their existence. 
We had no more time for further conversation, 
and just before retiring for the might, Uncle 
Christopher solemaly carried the jewels in their 
casket to the Monk’s chamber, and! deposited 
them on the table; but before he leftithe tower 
he insisted on Brian’s bolting and locking the 
door on the inner side, and he remained ' outside 
listening until he-heard the heavy, bolt slip into 
its sockot, 

“IT think, in spite of his vaunted confidenee in 
his dead wife’s. nephew, he must have been sume- 
what anxious, for-he locked the deor connecting 
the tower with the Gourt.oa the outer side, and 
made his way to the tower first thing in the 
mornisog—before Brian was up, indeed, to ask’ for 
the jewels. 

“ Brian, in his dvessing-gown, unfastened ithe 


door, and let the old gentleman in, pointing, at}! 
the same time to the casket, which reanained || 


exactly where he ‘had ‘eft it the preeeding night:; 
but when my uncle teok it.up, he was surprised 
at its lightness, and on looking imsidey found ‘it 
was empty.” 

“Empty!” echeed! Evelyn, who ‘had. been 
listening with vivid interest. 

“Yes, the jewels were gone, and although the 
most minute search’ was made for them, they 
could net be. found. Brian persieted in his 
declaration that after fastening che door, and 
seeing that the window was 





| she narrowly escaped falling. 


|‘other:end was white—not yellow as: you might 


secure, he-had gone | 


to bed, and had.not left it until he-opened ‘the | 


door to his. uncle in the morning ; but bie could 
give no explanation of. the imystery. 

“An architect was summened to see. if: there 
was a panel or trap door in the room, 
but he proved beyond all shadow .of doubt 


that. this was nob the case; then. detectives | 


arrived, ard examined all the furniture~in a 
word, nothing that could be done was leftundone, 
and.finally Brian wwas arested on the charge of 
having stolen the:jewels.” 

‘But he could not possily haye stolen them 
if he had not leftthe room during the night !” 

“Tpwas- suggested that he'liad. a confederate, 
and that-he had manage(l te lowen them through 
the window to this man, who eontrived-to geb off 
with them, My unele was firmly ef this opinion, 
and the jury took the same ‘view, Tn ‘the end 
Brian was sentenced to penal cervitude.”’ 

Isabel stopped for a moment and pressed: her 
hand against her heart. 

“ Happily for. me,.[ was ill during the trial,” 
she continued, “therefore I knew nothing of: it 
until.it. was over. My, uncle sent me away to 
the sea, and when [returned he absolutely for- 
bade my mentioning Byian’s-name ; but from the 
newspapers | learned.that he tried to escape from 
Portland some few meaths after his: conviction, 
and that in dving so he was drowned, 
Ab, Evelyn!” ¢he exclaimed, passionately, 
“JT pray Heaven may skeep you from ‘such 
suffering as fell upon me then, I confessed 
everything to wy unvle, autl I do not think’ he 
quite ever forgave me, though he was :aixious to 





done, 


keep my name from scandal, and therefore|! . 


treated .me outwardly just as he always had. | 


Some'time after this he died, and I ivherited; 
his riches,:but it is little eneygh ‘pleasure they | 
have brought me. I would give all I possess in) | 
the world just to hold Brian once more in my} 
arms,:and know: him innocent of ‘the crime of | 
which he was aceused.” 

et - * * - 

Evelyn went alone to the Monk's Room, leaving) 
Miss ‘Chandos to recover from the -agitation of), 
her recital, I] 

The'young girl had been profoundly moved'by' | 
the sed story which she had been ‘listening,aud | 
she looked round her with intense interest as she 
found herself on the scene of the-jewels’ disap- 
pearance. . 

With the romantic inconsisteney of - girlhood 
all her'sympathties were given to Brian, and in 
spite of the.almost positive proof of bis guilt she 
was inclined to believe him imnoeent of the erime || 
of whieh he had been convicted. 

The Movk’s chamber was exactly the same 
size as the rooms below, and had ‘evidently onee 
been hung with handsome tapestry, but this had 
all been ripped away by the detectives when they 
searched for the gems, and it lay in a heap iu 
one corner together with one or two rugs, now 
in the last stage of motheaten dilapidation. 

The bedstead was still there—a modern iron 
ove which had been brought up for Brian, and 
which formed a curious contrast to the ‘heavy, 
carved oak table and chairs. 

The walls were of grey stone, thick and -colid, 
and the door wag an oaken one, with two pon- 
derous bolts as well as a lock, 

It had deft off raining, and the grey clouds were | 
rolling. away to leaward, leaving a tiny expanse | 
of blue sky-visible. After all the day intended 
turning out fine. 

As she re-croszed the room to go downstairs 
her foot:slipped on something on the floor, and 
Looking down || 
she perceived the cause of the accident—a small 
piece of waxtaper, which had an oddly new || 
appearanee, ° ; 

‘Phe bdack from the end-that had been lighted 
came cff on her-fingers asche touched it, but the 


expect wax to be after it was-very old. 

Marvelling somewhat, Evelyn put:the taper in 
her pocket, and then rejoined Miss Chandos, who | 
was now standing at the-entrance of the tower | 
still white and faint-leoking. 

By her side was Lucy Needham, her maid, and 
as Evelyn joined them, she turned upon her | 
almost :fiercely,— 

“See how ill you have made my mistress by | 

| 


taking her to this horrible place ! ’’ she exclaimed, 
agitatedly, “you ought to have known better 
than even dream of such a thing. It seems to 
mea very poor return for all Miss Chandos’s 
kindness to -you a 

“Luey !” cried Miss Chandos, sternley, “Yeu 
forget yourself: by speaking in this manner to 
Miss Clare. [expect you to treat her with the 
same respect as you treat me.” 

Lucy tossed her head, and muttered something 
beneath her breath. Aloud she said,—- 

“Tt was for your sake I spoke, ma’am. You look 
so fagged.and ill that it put me quite in a state | 
ofmind. I hope you won’t be persuaded to go 
to the tower again, ma’am—it’s an uncanny 
place, and if I had my way it should. be shut up 
and never opened.” 

“You need not fear,” Isabel said, with a little 
shiver, “I'am not likely to repeat my visit, this 
one has been too trying for me to want a second 
edition of it,” 








CHAPTER IV. 


THAT same night, instead of going to bed when 
she retired to: her room, Evelyn wrapped a dark 
shawl round her shoulders, put out ‘her light, 
and then seated herself at the ‘window in such 
a ‘position as to command. a good view of the 





tower, without herself sunning ‘any risk of -being 
observer, 
She iastinctively felt that itwas the sceneof 


| 


some mystery which: it behoved her ‘to do her 
best to find out, if only for the sake of ‘Mis 


| Chandos, towards whom, av affection that was 


absolutely passionate in its strength had grown 
up in: her heart. 

As she eat there in the dusk while the stillness 
of a profound repose settled on the Court and 
its inmates, she thought of the sad story to 
Which she had listened in the morning —the story 
cf a youth blighted in the very freshness of its 
prime, of lives that: might have been full of 
gracious happiness ruined for ever. What had 
become of. those unlucky opals and dinmonds 
left in Brian Carrington’s charge, she wonderc’, 
—for she refused te believe that he himself had 
stolen them. . 

Ah! what was that at the window of the 
Monks’ room opposite? A shadow darker even 
than the deep shadews lying in the angles of the 
court itself—the figare ofa monk withthe cow! 
of his habit drawn low-over his brow, appeared 
his hand -wplifted ‘menancingly, and with wii: 


| little moonlight there was shining fully dow» 


upon him. He remained for a minute quite 
motionless, then a black curtain des*ended like 
a pall’ before: him, hutting him out from view 
slowly, seleronly, mysteriously. 

Evelyn’s heart beat’rather quickly at-first, bu: 
the remembranee of the-scrap of taper she hal 
picked up in the’Monks’ rooin, went a good way 
towards calming any supernatural terrors she 
might. otherwise have:experienced. Ghosts do no: 
require the aid of wax to produce their ‘effects 
and Evelyn felt quite-convinced that the special 
bit reposing in her pocket at the present moment 
was quite of modern manufacture, and more thai 
that, had been used within the last twenty-fow 
hours. 

After 2 few minutes’ refiection she quietly lef! 
her room; slipped: along the corridor and “dow 
stairs, and ‘finally Jet herself out through: a litt! 
door that-opened to the side of the house. 

Keeping well in the shadow of the shrubs she 
stood exactly opposite the tower—which, as far 
as she could see, was silent and impenetrable «- 
the grave. One peculiarity of the buihtivg w. 
that it had:no outsideentrance—that is to say, 
the door giving access to it opened into the co 
ridor-leading from: the court itself. 

Evelyn couldhardly have told what she ex 
pected to-see, but it seemed as if she had con 
on a wild goose chase, for over a.quarter of av 
hour elapsed’ and nothing rewarded: her pains. 
Then: there was'a slight rustling of the laurel: 
behind her, and she distinctly heard the soun! 
of suppressed ‘breathing. Her first impulse wa- 
flight—for now ‘that: the critical moment |}! 


| eome her courage threittened te‘desert: her. bu! 


with a great-effort she overcame the incip'e” 
weakness and turned sharply round, stretchivg 
out her arms in the darkness. 

They eneountered something rough and thick 
—a man's friese overcoat, and at that precise 
moment the moon, which had been previous'y 
hiding her glory behind a cloud, came sailing ou" 
into the clear’ heaven, and by her light Evelyn 
saw before her a ‘tall, broad-shouldered m2) 
with a heavy brown beard reaching nearly to !:s 
waist, and thick curly. brown hair—a man wlio 
was an-utter stranger to her, but who made n» 
effort to withdraw from the clasp of her si! 
slight fingers. 

“ Who are you, and what brings you here ‘ 
she exclaimed, beldly, though in a lowered voir. 

“The very question Iwas about addressing 
you !” he responded immediately, 

“T am an inmate of the house, therefore | 
have a right to be in the grounds, but you are 
a stranger and a trespasser, and your motive for 
being here can-hardly be a good one.” 

“Tt is not a bad one—of that much { can 
assure you,” he returned, quietly, ‘Probably 
you were engagetl in the same occupation as my 
self—watehing the Monks’ room?” : 

Evelyn started; and flashed upon him a glance 
of alarmed inquiry. “Who was this stranger who 
guessel her-errand and uttered the name of the 
Monks room so’ glibly ? : 

Perhaps: her ee expressed her ‘apprehension, 
for he said in the same quiet tones as before,— 

“Do not be frightened. Again I assure you 
that Iam hatehing no mischief against the Cou’! 
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and its inmates. I am a friend, not foe, and you 
have nothing to fear at my hands. Fear!” he 
aided, in a strangely agitated voice, while he 
lookad intently into her eyes. ‘There is some- 
thing in your face which would make me hold 
etered the véry ground oh Whicli you trod !” 


At all hazards she must put herself right with | arms of the man who, for nearly twelve month, 

him ! had been her hero—whom; unknown ‘to herself, 
“T was very much to blame for not shutting | she had worshipped as her ideal of all goodness. 

the door,” she exclaimed in eager self-justifica. | and truth. 

tion ; “ but I was co full of one dominating idea Their lips met in one long, lingering caress—a 

that I had no room for others, If you will | caress of whose sweetness Death itself wou!d ‘be 


Evelyn Grew baek a little in her surprise, | listen for.a moment I will tell-yyou my reason for | powerless to rob them. 


withougl she felt no terror of this ‘stranger in | 
epite of the try unusual way in which he ‘ad- 

tyessed ‘her. She was puzzled -and bewildered 

hy his presénte, but all thie same she was quite | 
#illiig to accept his word as to thé innocence 
of the etrand that had broughthim here. She 
resolved that first is in the morning she! 
vould acquaint Miss Chaidos with everything: 
that had ere and Teave it to her to take 
what steps she liked in the matter. 

Meanwhile, the man himself seemed shaken 
hy some strong emotion, and his ‘eyes were 
riveted in the keenest of-strutinies on ‘her fate. 

“Tell me,” he exclaimed, with a swift insist- 
ence that compelled a reply ; “tell me who you | 
ore! It is out cf no idle curiosity I ask—of that | 
you may be assured,” 

“Tam Miss Chandos’s companion; and my name | 
is Evelyn Clare,” she returned, involuntarily, 
‘The answer seemed to disappoint him. -He shook 
his head’ motrnfully, and then raised it in a 
listening attitude-as the stable clock struck two. 

“Go back to the Court,” he said, a‘eertain 
ring of authority. in his voice, ‘“ There is danger 
in your being abroad at:this hour.” 

“{ should not be fulfilling my duty to Miss 
Chandos if I went before you yourself left the 
grounds,” she answered, boldly ; ‘and: he’ smiled a 
little at the spirit of the reply. 

“Very well, If you'insist I will go. Good- 
night.” 

He held 6ut his hand, and to her infinite sur- 
prise she put her own in it. ‘Then ‘he lifted ‘his 
hat, and almost immediately disappeared in the 
shrubs, 

When once the ix#fluence of his:presence was 
withdrawn, Evelyn was-inclined to blame herself 
for her conduct, After all, he had given her no 
explanation of what brought him in the grounds, 
and common-sense told her that his reason ‘could 
hardly be a good one. And yet his’ face looked 
«0 trustworthy, and therewas a worldof honeat 
caudour in ‘his soft brown eyes ! 

Suddenly’she remembered that she had left'the 
little side door by which ‘she made her exit! open, 
aud, at the thought, she ran swiftly back,’ blaming 
herself severely enough for her carelessness. 

Yes, the door was still ajar, apparenily just as 
she had left it. ‘She: stepped inside, and as she 
lidso a hand clasped her arm, and a voice she 
knew said in an accent of deepest sufprise, 
“Evelyn {” 

The scream of afftight that had risen to lter 
lips died away—for the voice was’ that of Ronald 
Heron. 

“Tt séeths to be my fate always to meet you 
inan unexpected fashion,” he said, and she fan- 
cied there was a tou¢h of coldness in his voice, 
“Perhaps you may think my presence here needs 
tome explanation—as, I acknowledge it does. I 
have been dining with my old friends the 
Hanburys, at Hightrees, and they pursuaded me 
to stay later thari I intended. As it was such a 
lovely night I resolved to walk home, atid my 
shortest way brouglit mé across the park there. 
While I stood under the shelter of a tree to re- 
light my cigar, I siw a.man léap over the railings 
that divides the park from thé shrubbery ; but 
before doing so he looked round very carefully, as 
it to make sure that he was not observed. His 
tanner struck thé as suspicious, So I deter- 
mined to follow: and see if he was bent on any 
mschfef. In the shrubbery I lost sight of him ; 
but a few minutes later I saw this door open, 
and some one come out—yourself, I suppose. I 
id not recognise you, and TI fancied you must 
be one of the maids, but I did notice that the 
(oor was left open, and F determined to stay and 
watch till the person who had gone out returned, 
for I did not know that‘ there might not be some 
plot on hand for breaking into the Court.” 

As he eeased speaking he drew a little farther 
hack, and Evelyn’s quick intuition told her that 
that he was battling with some sort-of mistrust. 











| “I don’t think one woman out of a hundred 


leaving the Court in the middle of the night, and | Then, like a flash of lightning, remembrance 
then ‘you will see that I am not so much to | came—remembrance of that morning in the city 
blame as you think.” And in few words she church, when Marcus Ellicott had put his hated 
related to him the scene she had witnessed at-the | ring-oty her finger. 

window of the Monks’ Chamber, and also her Shuddering; she drew’ herself forcibly away 
meeting with’the stranger in the shrubbery. from Ronald’s envirdling arins, 

Ronald Jistened attentively, and as she finished “Leave me!” she whispered, hoarsely. “ For 
speaking he took her hands and came nearer, | Heaven’s sake leave’me !” 

“Why, what a brave girl you are!” he-said ; She dared ‘not tell him her wretched story 
just then ; it'would have seemed like profana- 
would have ventured forth as you have done, | tion of the moments that had gone before. 
Depend upon it, there is some misehief hatehing ; Besides, she felt that she actually:would not 
but for the life of me I can’t form an‘idea as to | have had the power to put it into-words ; xnd, 
the shape it is likely to take. Ab any rate, I | after all, would there not be plenty of time later 
don’t fancy anything will happen to-night, since | on to seal his misery'anid hers by the revelation 
you have shown that you are on the alert. But | of the gulf that lay between’ them ! 
you must not imperil your own safety again in Ronald was a little susprised atthe vehomence 
such a fashion,” he added ; and his voice’ took a | of her repulse, but no doubt of her love came to 
tender inflection, while ‘his warm fingers clasped | him. 
themselves tighter over her small cold ones. Had she not rested in his arms, and had not 
“You do not know the risk you have run this | her lips cleaved to’ hie in that kiss which was, in 
evening. Promise me you vwill ‘not leave the | itself, a confession ? 
house again in the middle of the night—nbt even “You are right, darling,” he said. “I must 
for the sake of Miss Chandos!” not keep you here any longer. Perhaps I have 

“T don’t'suppose asimilar necessity will arise | kept) you too lovgalready, But'I shall see you 
again,” she replied; striving to speak lightly, but | to-morrow—to-day, indeed, for we have Jeft mid- 
hardly able to speak at all, so quickly was ‘her | night long behind us, Good-bye, my beautiful 





heart beating. love. You have made me happier surely than 
How was it that the mere sense of Ronald’s | ever man was before !”’ 
presence sent the blood flashing through her He kissed her hand this time, reminding ‘im- 


veins in a quicksilver current’; that’ the touch of | self that it would be unmanly'to take advantage 
his hand made:sharp little thrills of a delight, so | of her loneliness and attempt to press her Jips, 
keen as to be almost pain, shoot through her | especially after she had crawn away from him. 
pulses ; that all her being seemed to leap out | Not that he inmgined she did not return his 


with one swift bound to meet his ? love ; he attributed her recoil merely to maidenly 
Was there some magnetism ‘in her whoge in- | shyness, which had been startled by the fervour 
fluence touched him ? of his passion. 
Perhaps so, or perhaps it was the fecling that And so thinking he left her, striding ‘ack 


she was so near to him that, though he could | through the moonlight towards Heron Fells, 
only see the outline of herform in the dusk of | with his lips curved into a happy smile. What 
the doorway, one moonbeam shot through athwart | mattered it that he had lost his inheriiante 
her face, lighting up with a pearly radiance the | when he had found a‘happiness which surpassed 
sweet, girlish features, and showing him the | even his brightest dreams? For him the-vorid 
lovely, starry eyes, full of a feeling that the girl | would indeed be well lost for love. 
herself did not:guess at. Meanwhile, Evelyn had remained where he 
Then the silence of the night was about them. | had left ‘her, in a half-dazed ceudilion, cowering 
Outside a soft west wind went whispering | against the door, while she tried 'to think out her 
amongst the glossy foliage of the laurel bushes, | situation. She was Marcus Ellicott’s wife, but 
and the earth, in the veiled starshine, was<¢lothed | with all her heart-and soul she loved another 


with a new and mysterious beauty: man ! 

It was so still—so very still, that they two How long she remained there she could not 
might have been the only two living creatures on | afterwards have told, but her limbs were soe 
some enchanted isle. cramped with the cold that she could lardly 


As a rule, Ronald possessed a fair share of self- | move them, when at length she stumb’ingty 
control ;-but then he had never in his life felt | groped her way through the small passage into 
the potent spell of such amoment as this, ond | the long corridor’which led on the left to « back 
in its sweet intoxication he forgo’ everything | flight of stairs:to the bedrooms and on the right 
save the fact that herstood in the presence of the | to the Mouwks’ Tower. 
one woman in the world for him. Here'she stopped fcr a second to notice the 

“Evelyn!” he whispered, and his left arm | ghostly effectiof the moonveams falling through 
wound itself round her waist, while his’ right | the stained glass winlows of the corridor, and 
hand still held hers, “ Evelyn—darling !” throwing fantastic shadows'en the floor, and’ at 

She gave a strange, incoherent little ery, and | the same nioment a sound -broke the stilliess 
made an effort to draw her hand away ; but the | that absolutely froze the blood:in her veins. A 
effort was only a half-hearted one, and in- | woman’s scream~a shriek ef mortal terror the 
stinctively he felt this, and diew her still nearer | like of which she had never heard before, and 
—close, eloser, until she:coukl feel the passionate | the like of which she prayed Heaven she might 
throbbings of his heart against’ her breast, and | never hear again. Sharp, shrill, and pierciug, it 
the loosened tendrils of her hair swept his cheek, | cleft the night stillness, then died away, an was 

“Evelyn, I love you! I think I have loved | succeeded by utter silence. 
you from the first moment I ever saw you. All 
the time I have been in India your face haunted 
me like some lovely vision that had taken entire 
possession of my life ; and even if my uncle had CHAPTER Y. 
not died I should still have returned to England ; 
for the sake of seeing you once more. Oh,my | AS we ‘have already seen, Evelyn was not 
dearest and best! it was surely.a kindly Fate | lacking:im courage, but it must be eonfessed that 
that threw you across my path last Christmas- | she was momentarily the victim of deaaly serror. 
eve! Kiss me, sweetest, and tell me that my | There had been something so heatrending in 
love-is not in vain !” that scream-as: to convince her that it had pro- 

For all too brief a time forgetfulness of the ceeded either from morto! fear or the extremity 
tie that bound her tothe past came to her, and | of pain. H 
she gave herself wholly up to the divine eostasy | And the strangest part of the affair was that 
of this mosb entrancing moment—a moment | it appeared to have come irem the Monks’ “ower! 
when she knéw.nothing. but that she was in the In any case it was no nove than ‘her cuty tt 
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investigate its origin. Perhaps it had been 
uttered by a fellow-creature in the throes of a 
dying agony. 

She hurried along the corridor, her courage 
coming back with each footstep she took. At 
the duor giving access to the Tower itself she 


bethought herself of the impossibility of enter- | 


ing, as of course it would be locked. Was it 
though? Surely the mvonbeams glinted on steel 
there ! 

Yes, the key was in the lock, thus showing 
clearly that someone had gone from the Court 
into the Tower with the intention of returning. 
That very morning Miss Chandos had put the 
‘key back into her bureau after the visit she and 
Evelyn had paid together to the Monks’ Room. 
Who had obtained possession of it in the mean- 
time ? 

While Evelyn was debating this question she 
heard the sound of footsteps in the corridor, and 
looking round, saw the butler, his corpulent face 
showing white in the light of the candle he 
carried coming towards her. In his right hand 
he held a pistol—but at arm’s length, and in a 
manner that showed he was in very respectful 
terror of the weapon. 

“ Who's that? If you don’t answer, I'll fire!” 
he cried out, quaveringly, seeing the girl’s form 
in the shadow and very naturally failing to 
recognise her, 

“Oh, Lumley, [am so glad to see you!” she 
exclaimed, with unf-igned delight in her voice, 
and she came up to him—-not without some 
qualms lest in his nervousness the pistol might 
not go off before she reached him! “Did you 
hear that scream, too ?” 

“Qh, it’s you, Miss Evelyn, is it? Hear that 
acream! I should think I did; and I never in 
my life heard anything like it. Do you know 
anything about it, miss?” 

“No more than that it seemed to come from 
the Monks’ Tower.” 

“That's just what struck me, only it seemed 
impossible, for the Tower is locked, and nobody 
couldn’t get inside it.” 

“Yes, but they could. The key is still in the 
lock, which shows that someone is inside, and 
now you are come we will see who itis. By the 
way, is your pistol loaded ?”’ 

“ Y 3 ” 


“Then,” said Evelyn, with an instinct of self- 
preservation, which was clearly not out of place, 
“you had better go first. Or—" she added, see- 
ing that this leadership did not in the least com- 
mend itself to Lumley’s idea of the fitness of 
things, “ I will go first if you like to let me have 
the pistol.” 

Lumley acquiesced at once, glad to be rid of a 
weapon that frightened him almost as much as 
the sight of an actual burglar would have done. 
He kept very close to the young girl as she pro- 
ceeded up the narrow, spiral staircase of the 
Tower, looking round timorously at the shadows 
that came in through the narrow loop-holes, and 
trying to prepare himself for the worst. 

Straight towards the Monks’ Room went 
Evelyn, some instinct telling her that here the 
key to the mystery would be found, 

The door was partially ajar, and not a sound 
came from within. She advanced across the 
threshold, the candle held high above her head, 
while her other hand grasped the pistol she had 
taken from Lumley. Her foot touched some- 
thing on the floor, and she drew back instinc- 
tively, lowering the candle to see what she had 
stumbled against. 

It was the figure of a woman dressed in black 
garments and with hergolden hair fallingin a loose 
cloud about her shoulders—a woman on whose 
statuesque face the moonbeams shone whitely, 
lending them a pallor even more ghastly than 
their own 

There was no mistaking the rigidity of the 
features, or the meaning of their impassive calm. 
Death had set his royal seal upon them in 
characters that even Evelyn, inexperienced as 
she was, could read, and the moment that told 
her this told her also the identity of the dead 
Woman. It was Isabel Chandos ! 

Y ” 7 . x 

The next day all the blinds of the Court were 

pulled down, and when people came to inquire 

















the reascn, they heard that its mistress was dead, 
that she had died suddenly in the night, all alone, 
in the Monks’ Tower. 

There was general mourning, not only in her 
own house, but in the village as well. All her 
life, since the late Squire died, she had spent in 
ministering to other people’s wants—her money 
and her sympathy had been given ungrudgingly 
to those who needed them, and her only thought | 
seemed to be a desire to lighten the burdens of | 
the poor and necessitous, 

That ske should have met with so sudden and 
tragic an end struck them with a shock of horror 
as well as surprise, and there were certain people 
who declared that her death could not be due to 
natural causes. 

The doctor, however, who had attended her 
from her infancy, asserted that these rumours 
were utterly without foundation. She had died 
of heart disease, and her death was hastened by 
some terrible shock which had preceded it. What 
the nature of that shock was he was uuvable even 
to guess ; but the household of the Court held 
its own opinion on the subject, declaring that 
Miss Chandos had seen the Black Monk, and that 
it was the fright caused by his appearance that 
had killed her. Others went farther than this, 
and there was even a sinister whisper of foul 
play, that gathered strength as it travelled, and 
refused to be silenced. 

It even reached Ronald Heron, lying on a couch 
in the library of the grand old mansion that he 
had been brought up to consider would one day 
be his own, and he chafed more than ever at the 
accident that had tefallen him, and which 
prevented him from going over to the Court, or 
even moving outside the house. On the eventful 
night when he had told Evelyn of his love, he 
had, on his way home, sprained his ankle, and so 
severely that the doctor absolutely forbade his 
attempting to put it to the ground for two or 
three days. One or two of the smaller bones of 
the foot were dislocated, and unless he was care- 
ful, he might be threatened with lameness for 
life. 

And yet the thought of Evelyn all alonein her 
sorrow made him inclined to risk everything and 
go to her; but his cousin, on hearing of this 
resolve, summarily put an end to it by declaring 
he would not allow a carriage to take him, so 
Ronald had to make the best of the position, and 
write a long and tender letter to Evelyn, full of 
sympathy, and breathing deepest love. 

She, poor girl, was so stunned by the horror of 
those first few moments in the Monks’ Room, that 
for a time she could hardly realize the depth of 
the calamity that had befallen her, and she lay 
on her couch in a sort of stupor, until Dr. 
Probyn—a benign, silver-haired old gentleman— 
came to see her, and attempted to prescribe some 
restorative. Then she seemed to recover some of 
her former energy, and raised herself into a 
sitting posture, looking at the medical man 
earnestly and eagerly out of her sad, dark eyes. 

“ Doctor!” she exclaimed, in a tense whisper, 
“are you sure—quite, quite sure, that she”—she 
dared not trust herself to mention Isabel’s name, 
“ died from natural causes ?” 

“As sure as I can be of anything. Why do 
you ask ?” 

“ Because,” Evelyn shuddered, “ that terrible 
screamin of hers which I overheard seemed to have 
the horror of crime in it.” 

“Nonsense, my dear!” said the old gentle- 
man kindly. ‘“ Your nerves were, and are still, 
overwrought, and while that is the case it is im- 
possible for you to exercise a clear judgment. 
So far as I can see, there is no reason to assume 
that our poor friend was murdered—if that is 
what you mean to infer,” 

Already the young girl had told him the 
history of that night, but he had been inclined to 
think the vision of the monk at the window of 
the Tower entirely due to her imagination. 

“Fancy plays strange tricks sometimes, espe- 
cially on young and impressionable girls,” he 
said. “You must remember that your visit to 
the Tower in the morning had greatly impressed 
you—as it had poor Miss Chandos, also. Indeed, 
I attribute the fact of her payirg a second mid- 
night visit to the place as entirely due to the 





excited state of her nerves, Set your mind at 





rest once and for all. One look into her face vil] 
tell you that she suffered no pain, and that must 
always be a consolation when we lose oy 
friends,” 

But it was a consolation that Evelyn could 
not take to herself, and, in spite of the doctor's 
assurances, she was still tormented by racking 
doubts that would not be laid at rest. Up to 
the present she had not been in the death 
chamber, fearful lest her emotion might le 
too strong for her control. On this special 
evening, however, the desire to gaze once mor 
on that dear face overcame all her fear, and 
just between the lights she made her way 
thither. It was her last opportunity, for in the 
morning the dead woman would be laid to reg 
in the vault of her family in Lyubridge church. 

The room was a large and lofty one, and dark 
save for four wax tapers which burned at the 
head and foot of the coffin, and which cast a dim 
light on the masses of white flowers piled about 
it. 

The scent of tuberoses and stephanotis filled 
the air, and in the corners where the Jight of the 
tapers did not penetrate the shadows gathered 
duskily. 

At first the tears in Evelyn’s eyes prevented 
her from seeing with any distinctness, but as they 
fell she became aware that she was not alone 
with the dead—a shadowy form stood on the 
other side of the coffin, with hands uplifted above 
the lifeless woman's head in an attitude of bene. 
diction. 

Oddly enough, the young girl was conscious of 
no sensation of fear—perhaps because her nerves 
had been wrought to their highest possible ten- 
sion by what had gone before. She stood per- 
fectly still, uttering no word, but with her hands 
pressed close against her heart, while her eyes 
were fixed on that indistinct figure, whose outlines 
gradually took shape. Yes, her first idea was 
right. The figure was that of a monk, and his 
cowl was drawn over his face just as she hal 
seen it on the evening of Isabel Chandos’ 
death. 

But Evelyn was not sceptical now as she had 
been then, and she had no sort of doubt that she 
really stood in the presence of an inhabitant of 
another world. As this conviction forced itself 
on her, she fell on her knees, covering her face 
with her hands, while her lips moved in silent 
prayer. When she looked up the monk had dis- 
appeared ! 





CHAPTER VI. 


THe next morning the funeral took place, a 
dull, rainy morning, with earth and sky of one 
universal greyness. From behind the curtains of 
the library, Evelyn watched the sad procession 
as it wound its way down the avenue, ani then 
she flung herself into an armchair, burying her 
face in her hands, while she wept bitterly. 

After a time she forced herself into calmness. 
It behoved her to think of her own future—what 
she was to do, and where she was to go vow that 
her protectress was taken from her. 

Once more she was homeless and friendless— 
no, not friendless, for she still had Ronald Heron, 
only he was the one person out of all the world 
to whom she must not appeal. Loving him, as 
she acknowledged she did, with all her heart and 
soul, it was yet a sin to think of him, so long 
as she was bound to another man. Look which 
way she would, nothing but misery confronted 
her. 

Heedless of how the time was passing, she sat 
there, staring into the dying fire, while the clock 
on the mantelpiece ticked on—the only sound to 
break the stillness except the falling of an occa- 
sional cinder on the hearth. At last there came 
a sharp knock at the p»or, followed immediately 
by the entrance of a short, dark, clean-shaven 
man, whom Evelyn recognised as Mr. Unwin, Miss 
Chandos’s solicitor. The sight of him told her 


the funeral must be over, for he had followed in 
the cortége as mourner. 

After a few brief words of greeting, he cleared 
his throat in rather an embarrassed fashion, and 
said,—- 

I am afraid I must approach you on rather a 
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inful subject, Miss Clare. Some time ago Miss 
Chandos informed me that she intended making 
her will, and leaving you a very substantial 
annuity. Unfortunately she did not carry that 
design into effect. I prepared the will according to 
instructions, and was to have brought it over for 
her to sign the very day after her death but as 
it is unsigned, it is, of course,so much waste 
paper, and all her estates will pass to her heir-at- 


aw. 
' “ Who is that, Mr. Unwin?” 

“A very distant cousin—so distant, that I 
doubt if my late client ever thought of him asa 
possible successor—in fact, Iam sure she did not. 
It is very sad, but it is the law, and so we must 
make the best of it. Of course it is possible this 
man may do something for you—but I very much 
doubt it, for, from what I have heard of him, I 
fancy there is a good deal of the close-fisted 
miser about him. [ tell you this in order to pre- 
pare you.” 

“Thave no sort of claim on this gentleman, 
therefore I cannot expect him to do anything for 
me,” Evelyn returned with gentle dignity. “I 
quite understand that I must leave che Court as 
goon a8 possible.” 

Mr. Unwin bowed, congratulating himself that 
his disagreeable mission had proved so easy. He 
was really sorry for the young girl, but he was not 
aman given to troubling himself much about other 
people's concerns—unless he was paid for doing 
go !—and he supposed Miss Clare had friends to 
whom she could apply for assistance. 

A short silence ensued, broken by a long, loud 
ring al the bell, which pealed ,through the silent 
house with weird effect. Both Evelyn and the 
solicitor started in surprise, but neither spoke, 
and a few minutes later the door of the library 
was thrown open by Lumley, who stood on one 
side to permit the entrance of no less a person 
than Dudley Ellicott ! 

For a few seconds he stood on the threshcld, 
motionless, a sardonic smile on his face, as he 
observed the consternation he had caused. 

Then he moved forward, and held out his hand 
to the solicitor. 

“ How do you do, Unwin—-have you forgotten 
me?” 

“Mr. Fenton!” gasped the lawyer—and his 
surprise did not seem to be of a pleasureable 
description. ‘“ It is many years since I saw you 
last, 30 yon must pardon my not recognizing 
you,” he added, recovering himself, and accept- 
ing, reluctantly enough, the offered hand. 

Ellicott turned to Evelyn, who had shrunk 
back, pale as death. 

“ Ah, my dear daughter-in-law,” he exclaimed, 
an ominous smile in his eyes, as he took the 
trembling girl’s hands, and raised them to his lips, 
“You have no difficulty in recognizing me, I see. 
but then it is not so very long since we parted, 
and perhaps you have better cause for remem- 
brance than our friend, Mr. Unwin, here. Doubt- 
less you are surprised at my presence, but as you 
have lost your benefactress, Miss Chandos, it 
became my duty to look after you. I suppose,” 
he continued, turning to Unwin, but still retain 
ing one of Evelyn’s hands in his, “ that you are 
unaware of my relationship to this young lady?” 

The lawyer signified that he was unaware of it, 
aud Ellicott proceeded, suavely,— 

“She is my daughter-in law—the wife of my 
only son, Marcus Ellicott Fenton.” 

“ Did Miss Chandos know this? demanded Mr. 
Unwin, abruptly. 

“Shedid not. For certain reasons, I hive, of 
late years dropped the name of Fenton, and 
called myself by my second name, _ Ellicutt—- 
which Miss Chandos was not likely to remember. 
It was a strange chance that brought my 
daughter-in-law to Lynbridge Court, but it was 
chance, pure and simple. I will explaia,” he 
went on, witha charming air of candour, “ This 
young lady had a quarrel with me and with her 
husband—I need not enter into details, but she, 
with the indiscreet impetuosity of youth, fled 
from her home. I, of course, caused inquiries to 
be made, and soon found out where she had 
hidden herself, but. when I learned that she had 
taken shelter with Isabel Chandos, [ resolved to 
let her stay there, at least for twelve months, for 
T argued, at the end of that time she would be 


older and more reasonable, and meanwhile I kuew 
that she would be quite safe at the Court. I 
came down once or twice for the purpose of 
assuring myself as to her welfare, and satisfying 
her husband’s anxieties on the same point ; and 
when I heard of the death of Miss Chandos, I 
decided that the time had come for asserting my 
tights, Will you tell me,” he continued, chang- 
ing his tone to one of business-like alertness, 
“ whether Miss Chandos left a will?” 

“ She did not.” 

“Then her property goes to——” 

“ To a very distant relation, as I have just been 
explaining to Miss—ahem ! to your daughter-in- 


“ Indeed!” Mr. Ellicott—or, to give him his 
right title, Fenton—stroked his black moustache 
with one taper finger, and looked smilingly at 
the solicitor, who, however did not smile back 
again. “It would have been very sad to see 
Lynbridge Court in the hands of a stranger, but 
happily no such contingency is likely to arise, 
Mr. Unwin, are you aware that Miss Chandos was 
a married worcan?” 

The lawyer started, and flashed a quick glance 
at his questioner. 

“ Yes,” he answered, shortly, “ Iam aware of it. 
Miss Chandos confided it to me in my professional 
capacity, but no mention of it has ever passed my 
lips.” 

“ Of course not. The lady could hardly be 
proud of having allied herself to a convicted 
felon,” observed Fenton, with a bitter sneer, that 
showed he had not forgiven poor Isabel Chandos 
for her scornful rejection of him years ago. 
* But the marriage could not be undone, even 
though Brian Carrington proved himself a thief, 
and his child is therefore heiress to Lynbridge 
Court.” 

* His child !” repeated Unwin, stupefied. 

“Then Miss Chandos did not confide to you 
the fact that a child was born?” asked Fenton, 
quickly. 

* On the contrary, she told me so much, and 
added that the infant died directly after its 
birth.” 

“Then she told you what was not true, 
although she herself believed it to be so. Her 
child’s birth took place soon after Brian Carring- 
ton’s conviction, and she was very ill indeed. 
For many days she lay unconscious, hovering 
between life and death. 

“She had left the Court on the pretence of 
going to visit some friends, but instead of this 
she went direct to Cornwall to some lodgings 
that I myself had taken for her, and there her 
babe was born. I may remark that I was fully 
in her husband’s confidence, and that I offered to 
help her as far as I could. 

“By some means or other, her uncle’s 
suspicions were rouse1, and he followed her to 
Cornwall, finding her unconscious, but the infant 
well and thriving. His anger against Brian Car- 
rington was transferred to Brian’s child, and in 
his wrath he really seemed capable of taking the 
child’s life. 

“Tt was I who suggested a plan by which his 
niece’s good name might still be saved, and he at 
once consented to it. My proposal was to leave 
the child with Mrs. Fanning to bring up, and to 
tell the mother that it was dead. I also undertook 
to look after the infant, and in fact to become its 
guardian, in consideration of a certain sum of 
money which was to be paid to me. 

“Our plan succeeded. Miss Chandos left Corn- 
wall under the impression that her child had 
died, while in reality the child remained behind 
in the care of Mrs. Fanning, with whom she 
stayed until she was over eighteen years of age. 
Then she came up to London to me, and shortly 
afterwards was married tomy son, Marcus. Have 
I made things quite clear to you?” 

He asked the question in a half mocking tone 
of triumph, while he studied the lawyer's 
troubled face. Evelyn, meanwhile, had listened 
intently to every word he said, and as he ceased 
speaking, she drew a long deep breath that 
changed into a sob. 

“Then,” said Mr. Unwin, presently, “do you 
mean me to understand that this young lady,” 





indicating Evelyn with a slight wave of the hand, 


“is the child of Brian Carrington and Isabel 
Chandos ?”’ 

“The lawful child of Brian and Isabel Carring- 
ton, and therefore heiress of Lynbridge,” 
repeated Fenton, clearly and emphatically. “I 
have here the certificate of her baptism, for, with 
a view to what the future might bring forth, I 
had her baptised in her proper name. And here 
is the certificate of her marriage with my son. 
I don’t think even your legal acumen can find a 
flaw in either document.” 

Mr. Unwin examined both, closely. 

“No,” he said, ‘they are undoubtedly 
genuine. I suppose this Mrs. Fanning will be 
able to give evidence as to the identity of this 
young lady with the child you say she brought 
up?” 


“Certainly. You can send for her, and have 
her up from Cornwall as soon as you like, and 
she will corroborate my story in every particu- 
lar.” 

At this moment his attention was drawn to 
Evelyn, who was lying back in a chair, white and 
half fainting from stress of emotiun. For her 
own part she had no doubt whatever of the truth 
of Fentou’s narrative, and she understood for the 
first time, the meaning of the love that had 
existed between herself and Isabel Chandos. 

It was the voice of nature which refused to be 
silenced. Ah! if her mother had but lived to 
learn the truth, if she could but have clasped her 
child to her heart, conscious of the tie that bound 
them together ! 

Not of her position of heiress did Evelyn think, 
but of that divine mother-love of which death had 
just robbed her. 

“You are ill, Evelyn these revelations have 
been too much for you!” exclaimed Fenton, in 
a voice of concern. ‘ You had better go to your 
room and rest, while I finish my interview with 
Mr. Unwin.” 

He rang the bell with an authoritative air that 
the lawyer was quick to notice, and when his 
summons was answered by the butler, he said,— 

Send Mrs. Needham to me.” 

Lumley stared, and half glanced at the solicitor 
as if to inquire the meaning of this masterful air 
on the part of a mere visitor ; but as Mr. Unwin 
took no notice, he proceeded to do as he was 
bidden, anda little later Lucy Needham came in. 

“Take this lady upstains, and attend to her,”’ 
said Fenton, with a significant look, which the 
woman apparently understood, for she returned 
it with one of equal significance as she left the 
library with Evelyn. 

Interpreted, that look meant— Keep watch 
over her, and don’t let her escape !”—and it 
also meant that Mr. Fenton and Miss Lucy 
Needham were not utter strangers to each other, 
as might otherwise have been inferred. 

** Now,” said Fenton, throwing himself easily 
into the most luxurious arm-chair the room 
contained, “we are alone, and we can come to 
business. I wished my daughter-in-law to be 
present while I proved to you who she was, as 
up to now she has been utterly ignorant of her 
true birth and position, But all the same, her 
presence was a restraint, and we can talk more 
at our ease now that she has withdrawn. It isa 
good thing Miss Chandos left no will, as it 
simplifies the position very considerably.” 

“ Yes, it would have been slightly awkward for 
you if she had left her money, as she once in- 
tended, to charities,” returned Unwin, drily. 

Then he fixed a piercing glance on his com- 
panion. 

“ How is it,” he added, “that you kept this 
secret from her so long?” 

“ Partly because I promised her uncle that I 
would do so,” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders even so 
slightly. Evidently he was sceptical as to 
whether Mr. Fenton was a likely man _ to 
sacrifice his own interests for the sake of keeping 
his word. 

“T can understand your doing so up to the 
time that this girl married your son, because 
you would have a motive for secrecy, but when 
you had once secured the heiress, it is a mystery 
to me why you did not come boldly forward, and 





claim for her the position that belonged of right 
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to her,” he observed, still dreeping his eyes fixed 
on Fenton. 

The gaze of the latter fell, and he trifled 
nervensly with his watch chain. It would have 
requiredia less ‘penetrating man than Unwin to 
disedwer that he was ill nt ease. 

“Wiell,” -he saidjit: length, “the fact of the | 
mattar-was, Evelyn:aad:her husband did not hit | 
off quite well together, and, as Tsaid-before, I re- | 
solved ito wait-until she was rotler‘and ‘wiser be- 
fore I made an effort to !bring them ‘together 
again. You know how wnreasonable young girls 
are sometimes.” 

Mr. Unwin. made noreply. He was thinking 
to himself, “ You are a rogue,.my ‘friend, and. it 
will take: meall I know:to keep even with -you. 
[ have no doubt whatever that this girl is the 
lawful daughter of Brian Carrington) end Miss 
Chandos, :but there is something -bchind «which 
you have, kept.from me, and whieh it will be my 
duty to find out for myself.” 


(Po'be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


oe 


THE sculptor’s-vision is not. alivays defoctive, 
but he often has a.cast in his eye. 

THE “ woman in the case” in a political cam-; 
paign is Miss Representation, 

A ayoman’s idea of riches is.not to-own much, 
but to own more than anyone else she knows, 

Tue difference between a wiseman and a fool 
is that.a fool’s.mistakes“never tench shim any- 
thing. 

A TEMPERANCH lecturer‘ exdlaimed, “ Whatshall 
a man do when his wife drinks liquor?” “And-a! 
voice in the corner:echoed, “ Lick*her |” 

THuSE are times when the directory is'the only 
place ‘Where .a public'man ‘is ‘sure ‘of “seeing his 
name mentioned with respect. 

‘© ARE you familiar with musical terms ?” asked 
the manager's friend. “Yes,”-replied the man- 
ager, “'* * hast~veek’s dtlary or Lilon’t sing.’ ’’ 

Tre right sort of a girl doesn’t care whether 
her engagement-ring cost. £20 or thirty. shillings, 
but her relatives soon’ fail Gut. 

ForTIETH FRtEND (since breakfast) : “By Jove, 
old fellow, you've got. a-fearful cold. What.are 
you taking for it?” ‘Suffeter (hoarsely),: 
** Advice.” 

“TAM always moved by the'soand.of music,” 
said young Phathead, as the lock struck-eleven, 
“Let ane play something for ‘you,’ said Miss 
Uplate, with sudden eageruess, 

‘| EMMBLEINE, there are’ rumours about. Come, 
now, is there really-anything between) you | and 
that .geed-for-nothing Jack Talboys?” “¥es, 
pa ;' but it’s‘only you.” 

“T SEE you employ a good many women about 
here, farmer,” ‘said ‘Tourist. ‘‘ Have‘to, ‘harvest- 
time, sir,” answered ‘Parmer ; “f but for myself I 
much prefer manual labeur.” 

Sentor Surevon: ““How’s that case of heart 
disease coming’on ?” - Jitrior Surgeon (forgetting 
himself) : “It’s ‘allsettled, doétor ; ‘she accepted 
iné this-morning.” 

Wire: “Poor Mr. Zanejgti! I hear that his 
family ‘tronbles are preying upon his .mind.” 
Husband ; “Oh, if that’s so they'll soon be at 
anend.” “How?” “They'll starve.to death.” 

Sxrp: “You say, madam, that if I want to 
get payment for the dress-suit, I must-cal when 
your husband is at home. When is that?” 
Wife (wearily): ‘Qh, any time after two a.m.” 

Syuppep.—Clara (thinking “toamake Ethel: en- 
vious): ‘You ean’t imagine “how delightfully 
Charlie makes love.” Ethel: “Oh, yes, I can, 
He used to try it with me till I snubbed him.” 

“Now, which-of, the. gveat. men would you 
rather be, Robert?” asked..the iteacher, after a 
long aud interesting -talk..on the -eeldbtities of 
histery. “None of em,” replied. Robert; promptily. 
“ None oi them ! Why not?” ‘““Cause they're 





all dead,” 


‘WELL,’ said the good-natured man, as ‘he sat 
in the restaurant, “that isa most ‘accommoda- 
ting waiter. He'probably thinks I am not ‘hungry, 
and ‘is' waiting for me ‘to’ get an appetite.” 


He: “A woman-can’t conceal , her feelings.” , 
Bhe: “Can't, eh; she ean kiss a woman. she; 
hates.” He: “Yes; but she doesn’t fool the 
woman any.” : 


“T SUPPOSE you have never ished »real ‘tearsion | 
the stage?” said an adorer to .the ‘emotional 
actress. “Yes, I did, when Romeo stepped on 
my dress and tore it fromthe gathers.” 

“Wat isa lake?” asked tne teacher. A 
bright !ittle Irish boy raised his hand. “ Well, 
Mikey, whatis it?” ‘Sure, it is a hole in the 
kittle,;mum.” 

“T (HAVE ‘repaired Willie’s trowsers,” ‘began! 
Mrs. Snooper. “I'm glad there's one re-seated 
Bill:in the house,” replied Snooper, and then he 
went on reading his paper. 

Se (dreamily): “Do you think marriage is a 
failure?” He (dying for an opportunity to pro- 
pose tto her); “I don’t know. Let’s try and 
tee.” 

Very Cavtious.— Well, and what do you 
intend to make out of your eldest’ boy ?” Father : 
“Oh, he is going to be a pianist ; but to be sure 
of .a'living I shall have him taught cobbling.” 

An OrigmvaL Girt.— Skidds: “ When ,you 
proposed I suppose she said: “This is so sud- 
den.” Spatts: “No. She only remarked. 
‘You might have had me a year ago. George.’” 

“Tats,” said Jacquasse, “isa portrait of my 
first wife,’ ‘“ Why, it’s the , perfect likeness.of 
the present Mrs.J.,” retnrned Smithers. “I knew 
it,” said Jacquasse ; Mrs,.J.:is. may dirst:wife.” 

Youna Lapy (eagerly): “I did not catch i the! 
hame of that: gentleman you introduced me to.” 
Acidulated Spinister: “Of no, interest to you, 
dear j -he has given it to the-very -geuteel young! 
person with whom he is walking.” 

‘Manager: “I-dan’t know what's got ‘into 
audiences. It takes a: mighty good comedian now) 
to make them smile.” Lobbie: “ Perhaps they'd 
brighten up easier if you didn’t charge so much 
for. tickets.” { 

He Kxew Berrer.—* You ought: to’ know! 
that a man cannot get something ‘for nothing.” 
“He ean’t, eh?” howled ‘the buneoed vietim. 
“That’s jist exactly what the ‘feller that I run 
against:did, so he did,” é 

“Mercy !” cried Algernon. “Here’s a ‘man: 
died of-brain fever, brought on ‘by playing chess. 
I ‘am always playing chess.” “Yes, but you' 
know——” began Miss Sharpe, and then she de- 
cidléd she-wouldn’t say it.” 

Grumpy Hvusspanp. —How badly informed 
newspapers are! Why, here they say, “Sir 
Thomas Grimsby entertained us and a number 
of others at dinner last!” “ Entertained' ! Why,. 
I never was so bored in ‘my life!” . 

Minnie.—“ That was an awfully pathetic scene 
in the second act, but you never cried a,,bit, yout 
hard-hearted thing.” -Mamie: “ How. should I 
know I was expected to cry? There wasn’t any, 
of that delightful shivery music.with it.” : 

“ Wuy didn’t you eongratulate young Jenkins 
on-his marriage?” “ I could not; conscientouslhy 
do that—I dont know his wife.” “Well, you 
might have wished -her joy.” “I could mot 
reasonably do that—I do. knaw Jenkins,” 

Exper Sister: “I must drive. round to Hose 
and .Mantle’s ; I hear they have quite a mew, 
thing in gloves.” Younger. Sister (most sweetly) : 
‘Indeed ! And when you get them.on it will be 
quite an old thing in gloves, won't it, darling?” 

“T-T8LL you,” said the man with a confiding 
nature, “it is mighty discouraying to have your 
wife laugh at your efforts.” “Mine never/dzes,” 
“You're in luck.” “I.don’t: know. -You-see,! I 
write for the comic papers.” 

Voter: “So you feel pretty certain of your 
election, Mr. Handsqueezer?” Candidate : 
“ Pretty certain? ‘Why, I’m sure of it.” “Glad 
to hear you say so. And as yowdon’t-need my 
support, I think I'll give it to your opponent. 
It ‘will please him, you know, ‘and won't hurt you 





a bit.” 


Too Meum or A Moraer—Featherstone - 
“What “did “you ‘leave your suburban boarding. 
place for? I thought your landlady was foing 
tobe like a mother to you.” “Ringway : Shc 
was, ‘She wanted me ‘to 'sleeptin a cradle.” 

“T Lixe, you well.enough, Mr. Sapling, but 
Ethel .is rteo young .to.marry yet. I-think ix 


.| better: that.sheshould wait until she has arrived 


at years of discretion, so to speak.” “ Yes ; wu 


then she will raarry someone else.” 

Tre Wire: “Why-dovyou object 'to any sing. 
ing “lullabies: to aby ;-nre they ‘tuo simple fi 
your profound intellect 7” ' Phe ‘Wreteh: “Oh, 
no; Idowteare- anything wbout that. ~What | 
kick about isi their utterlack of ‘éfficacy.” 

A-MAN ‘may’ be brave enough in daylight ‘for o 
major-general ; ‘but let a dust-pan fail‘down the 
cellar ‘stairs‘at night, and he’will sit up in bed 
holding his “breath, with ‘his eyes tizking out 


| like door-knobs, wondering which way the’ ghost 


is:coming. 

“We, doctor, wliat do you say to my-com- 
positions ?” asked’ fhe musician. “What do | 
gay to them ?” safd*the critic. “Well, they will 
be played when Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner 
&c. are forgotten.” “R 
before.” 

Trovantirsas !—Lady : “‘ Many of, you.,police- 
men, I notice, are wearing new-shaped. overcoats,” 
Officer: “New,/mum, certainly, but there’s 1» 
shape ‘in ‘em. <I don’t like ‘em. They, conceal 
@ man’s, figure, and make; him look as. big:as a 
gasometer,” 

Huspand: “;luoek, dear, 1) got: rhead of the 
flies this time—found some-sticky flypaper in the 
cupboarl.” Wife: “Sticky iflypaper'! Good 
Heavens, ‘Heary,” ¢(soby) “they're the—lemon 
custard — pies —-I— made — this — momning.” 
(Weeps bitterly.) 

Scene : ‘he !High! Street, Edinburgh. «Mary 
Anne in, the conscious dignity of mew mourning. 
Jeannie (behind, to! her:companion) : “‘D'yeisee 
Mary Amne? (She’s that vprood, because he 
granny'’s deid. As if naebody’s granny eud dee 
but she’s!” 

“On, my friends, there are some spectacles 
that aperson ‘never forgets?” said a lecturer, 
after giving-a graphic description of a terrible 
accident ‘tHat’he haiti witnessed, “I'd like to 
know where they gets ’em,” remarked. an oli 
lady: in-the-nudiente,- who is always: losing her 
glasses, 

Trasina “Farenp: “What makes that new 
baby at the house cry so much,’ Tommy?” 
Tommy (indignantly): “It don’t ery ‘so’ very 
much ; and anyway, if all your teeth was, out, 
and: your hair off, and your legs so weak you 
couldn’t even standon them, I‘guess* you'd tee! 
like crying yourself.” 

Tre Means or Goytacion.—Lord ‘Mudby : 
“No, I can’t sjy.as,1 approve of your Amevi- 
ean society. “Without. the distinetion that comes 
from age, jt has already caught all the wor: 
features of;.ours--I-am: puzzled to, know how. 
Miss Manhattan: ‘“ Perhaps from. the Englis':- 
men who visit ns.” 

TwrepLeoun, JR. (to Tweedledum, Sr,) » “ Dy 
Jove, Miss Tweedledee’s. looking as. old as her 
mother!”  >Mys. ‘Tweerlledee (unexpectedly, 
unoblivious); “Who.is taking my :mame in 
vain?” .Tweedledum, Sr. : “Let .ame.hasten t» 
plead guilty. As we were saying, Charles. and I, 
you are looking.as.young-as, your daughter ? 

‘My beloved ‘rethrev,” annotneed the 
preachev from-his: pulpit, * on Sabbath. morpins, 
next axollection will be taken up for our blessed 
Fijimiesion.” ‘:Amen;’rang fervently throug": 
the congregation. ‘“‘sAba LI wauld add,” went 
the preacher; impressively, “thatamens, howeve: 
resonant and ‘simoere, make but. little rattle in 
the contribution box.” 4 

“Have a good ‘time -during your ‘vacation, 
Smyth?” ‘Ptegant. Struck a place :where 
there was no! band<banging away three: times 6 
day ; no-eervants after tips ; nocomplaints whe 
the children-yelled, ‘and no extra charge for any- 
thing—eoutd live inthe bath-tab if wanted: to, 
and not: a-cent to pay.” Scott | Where-wee 
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this ideal apet?””  Atchome.” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTIOS. MISCELLANEOUS. 





In Germany eleven to twelve are usually the 
hours for dinner. 

Parxcess Lovurse, Marchioness ‘of Lorne, and 
the Marquis of Lorne are. now settled at Ken- 
sington Palace. 

Tue King of Roumaniais stilhat Neuwied with 
the Queen, Who ¢éntinwés “to “suffer very much, 
the doctors fearing creeping ‘paralysis, 

It is probable that an ‘engagement will be 
shortly announced between the Czarewitch and 
the Princess’ Marie, daughter of the King and 
Queen of Greece, 

Tur left-hand of the ‘Kaiser is not deformed so 
as tobe unsightly, “It “is ‘stkall and ‘apparently 
weak, like that of a child. The arm is at least 
four inches’ shorter than ‘the’right arm, but ‘its 
upper part. seems well built. 

Ir is understoot that *the’ Queen will be the 
guest of the ‘Prince ‘and Princess of “Wales at 
Sandringham for a few days when the memorials 
of the late Duke of ‘Clarenee, whith are to be 
placed in-the parish - church,-are’ formally dedi- 
cated, at'which service*the “Archbishop of Oan- 
terbury will 6fftciate. 

Tue Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
Prince and Princess ‘Christian. are to .proceed to 
Germatry ‘early ‘im VYanewary, to attend the 
weddings of “Prinééss "Marie ‘of ‘Kdinbigh and 
Princess Margaret of ‘Prussia, ‘the former. cere- 
mony beivg now fixed to take place at Sigmaringen 
on Tuesday, Janwaty TOth, and the latter at 
Berlin on: Wednesday othe 25th, 

Very “éxténsive ‘inipfrovements have been 
carried out at Sandrimgham during ‘the last 
eight months—in the-house, in the;-gardens, and 
in the grounds ‘and} park. “The-vportion of the 
Hall whith “was “tirvit ‘lasc “wittter “has been 
rebuilt, With iron’ and -coréréte’ floors atid ‘roofs. 
On the south side a new wiag-of ‘bachelors’ ‘bed- 
rooms has been built over the billiard-room-and 
howling+alley, the tipper 'stery -afferding addi- 
tional -ascommeodation for servants. 

Tue tallest soldier of the German army 
lately arrived in: , Wherevhe attracted 
universal attention. -He-is+a treeper ofthe Ist 
legiment of the Prussian: Guards, awnd-is, accord- 
ing to foreign ‘measurement, “two -médtres six 
centimétres high.(six feet eight anda half inches), 
and when he presented himself ‘for =his  wniform, 
a special instrument had-to*be improvised to 
take his measure. By the ‘ Emperor's ‘orders, 
Pritzchau (the’toldier)’ has “been “photographed 
with the smallest soldier im the army—the 
Kronprinz. 

Tue furnishing of the Duke of York’s house’ in 
St. James’s Palace “is procediding: apace, -and the 
rooms Promise to’ be extremély ‘handsome, 
despite their dull situation. “It- is “‘thought.pro- 
bable that the Duke will mot: go there ‘to live 
until the end ‘of March! or/epginming: of ‘April. 
The Queen intends giving the Duke the use of a 
number of horses and carriages f:om the Buckin- 
ham Palace’stables, -whith willbe of great help 
to his Reyal Highness,-as itis net: proposed to 
ask Parliament foreny further»provision: for him 
until his marriage. 

THe dJatest. in wedding presents is.a “bridal 
trunk.” It is a large-chest. ‘Hvery -rélative-and 
particular friend of the—bride-and-greem who 
will send some useful household article for it— 
kitchen towels, ish loths) whisk brooms; brooms, 
iron holders, irons, candlesticks, soap, hammer, 
hatchet, axe, shovel,-or something of that nature 
for use in the kitchen. The variety of articles is 
nhnite, There is the greatest fun imaginable in 
looking them overafterward. “There is-also the 
“bridal chest,” to which the lady friends and 
relatives contribute. -These articles are fine, and 
are theregular bridal presetite While the others are 
ulditional presents. .Bridal-chests-are sometimes 
worth hundreds of ~pounds, and-edhtain sheets, 
slips, pieces of embroidery, laces, fine blankets, 
fine table-cloths, fine napkins, &c, Both ideas 
are old ones, and are-just being revived. The chest 
18 preferable, but the' trunkiis very “useful: and 
creates any amount’of amusément for the guests 
on the night of the wedding. . 





Oxty two. per cent. of the Siberian runaways 
escape with their lives, 

Seventy thousand vehicles enter and leave 
London in ‘the eourse ‘of a day. 

ArGErRIA ‘has 2,500,000 acres of cork forests, 
and the best corks come from that country. 

VERILY, this is:a paper age. The world con-, 
sures 8:000;600,000 pounds of paper a year, and 
is supplied ‘by 4,500 paper mills. 

More than £30 10s. an inch, or a thousand 


iguineas per yard, was paid for every piece of line 


between the King William Street Station and 
Trinity Square, E.C. 

France has a population of 38,218,903, com- 
prising about ten -million families, and of these 
two million couples have no children, while two 
million have only one child each, 





GEMS. 


—— 


BEHAVIOUR is a mirror in which everyone dis- 
plays his image. 

Heawre lies in labour,and there is no royal 
read to it but through’ toil. 

No man is born into this world whose work is 
not born with him; there is always work, and 
tools to work withal, for those who will; and 
blessed are the heavy hands of toil. 

Here is an excellent ‘Spanish proverb which 
should be remembered: “ Be hospitable always, 
even to an enemy ; the oak does not refuse its 
shade to the wood-eutter.” 

Wirnout self-saerifice there can be no blessed- 
ness, neither on earth nor in*heaven. He that 
loveth his life will lose it. He that hateth his 
life in this paltry, selfish, luxurious, hypocritical 
world, shall keep-it to life eternal. 

No wave in the great ocean of time when once 
it has floated. past+us.can be reealled. All we can 
do is to wateh the new form and «motion of the 
next, and launch upon it to’try, in the manner 
our best judgment may suggest, our strength 
and skill, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tr coal-dust is wetted, it will hold together 
and prevent waste by dropping through the 
grate. In this ‘way more heat is obtained, 

Ictnc.—14 lbs. almonds. ground, 14 lbs. icing 
sugar, 1- tablespoon rose ‘water, 2 tablespoons 
water— pound all’the things together, and put 


‘into a sauzepan ‘to “heat slightly, when spread it 


on the cake, and leave to get firm. 2 lbs, icing 
sugar, 4 whites eggs, a little lemon-juice ; take 
all the lumps out of the sugar, and mix with the 
whites ; beat very smooth, and for a good ‘while, 
then spread on cake. 

Breakrast 'CAKE.—6 oz. of flour, 4 oz. of 
sugar, two eggs, 6 oz. of lard, ome teaspoonful 
of baking powder, two tablespoonsful -of - milk. 
Place the’ flour, sugar, and 1 oz. of the lard in a 


‘basin, and rub"smoothly together with the tips 


of the fingers ;‘ put in the baking powder ; beat 
the eggs in a separate basin; and:add to them the 
milk ; mix this ‘with the-dry ingredients. Melt 
1 oz. of lard in a Yorkshire pudding tin, pour in 
the mixture, and bake in a quick even twenty 
minutes. 

Waitt Puppines.—Procure someskins and 
have them thoroughly cleaned, cut in lengths of 
about 12 inches, lay them in ‘salt and water ; 
1 1b. suet, 2 Ibs. oatmeal, 3 small ‘onions, 2 tea- 
spoons salt, } teaspoon of pepper ;' toast the oat- 
meal and allow it to get cold ; chop the suet, boil 
the onions and chop, mix all the things together ; 
take the skins and fill them, loosely turning them 
inside’ out ; sew the-ends‘ together, prick with 
darning needle, and boil one ‘hour. The same 
cam be made leaving out the onions and putting 
in 6 oz. of currants instead, and> boiling theeame 
way. . 





SreEx necdles were ‘first 
1545, 

THREE thousand marriages are performed 
every day all over the world, 


made in England in 


A DIAMOND for cutting glass lasts about three 
months, 


Oysters feed on monads—the minutest form 
of marine life. 

In Belgium the telephone system is operated 
by the government. 

ALLIGATOR eggs are eaten as a delicacy by the 
people of the West Indies. 

An ice yacht has been known to travel a mile 
in one minute ten seconds, 

Fisu are thought to be very cold, yet their 
normal temperature is seventy-seven degrees. 

Tne elephant can smell, in wild state, an 
enemy at-a distance of 1,000 yards, 

THE nearest approach to the human eye is that 
of the hog and the ‘calf, 

Tue longest canal in the world is that which 
connects the frontier of China with St. Petersburg. 
Its length is 4,472 miles, 

Tue latest idea in scissors is to make them 
with curved blades, as they thus: gain greatly in 
cutting power, and will. not. twist or slip. 

Cuerse is about the hardest ‘thing to digest 
that a man can swallow. The lightest kind: 
take four or five ‘hours to digest, while the 
heavier varieties take eight and ten hours, 

Tannina by electricity: is .a.new discovery in 
France. The new system transforms the ‘skins 
of dogs into fine leather in three or four days. 
The old process requires ‘from four to six 
months, 

Ir is not generally known that the sprat is one 
of the most difficult of fish to capture alive, as, 
when caught in the ordinary way, the fish dies 
when it comes in contact with the meshes of the 
net, 

Few people know that there is a kind of spider 
which spins “no web. It is called “ the hunting; 
spider,” and its favourite -hunting-grounds are 
walls, the surface of which are exposed to the 
sun. 

'PHE native ‘Australians have a weapon which is 
ealled a “'wummera.” It is astraight stick, hollow 
at the end, in whith is placed the handle of a dart. 
The dart is thrown, and the stick remains in the 
thrower’s hand. 

It is said'that many Japanese women are un- 
dergoing the surgical operation necessary 1 
straighten the slant’ of the eyelid, ‘which dis- 
tinguishes them so unmistakably from ' Caucasian 
women. 

THERE is a new typewriter for the blind, one 
that writes in the handwriting of the blind. It 
has been tried in the Philadelphia blind school, 
and if it proves a success for general use among 
the blind it will be a.great blessing. 

Tne report of the Flower Girl’s Mission states 
that the trade in cut flowers in London amounts 
to £5,000 a day. Although this includes the 
profits of the florists, a large amount of this sum 
still remains to be aceounted for by the earnings 
of the flower girls. 

Tre horn-book was ‘a primer of the English 
child four hundred years ago. A piece of oak 
from four to six inches broad and from eight to 
twelve inches in length, was prepared by hollow 
ing out oneside, and inthis was. glued a piece ot 
paper containing the ‘letters: of the alphabet. 
half-a-dozen elementary syllables, and the Lord's 
Prayer. The “paper was covered by: a hoop of 
translucent horn, whence the name, and a hole 
in one end of the board enabled it to‘be-hung to 
the girdle of the scholar. Horn-books were very 
common in the fifteenth contury, but, owing to 
their perishable nature, very few lave survived, 
and now not more than a dozen are known to be 
in existence. At the top of the lesson which the 
horn-book contained.a cress was usually placed, 
and from this feature, -the books are sometimes 
known as cross-books, or criss-cross books. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Nrope.—The application must be personal. 

8. T.—Stereotyping was the invention of Didot, 1793. 

Youna Moruer.—There is a penalty for non-vaccina- 
tion of a child. 

P. M.—The Phonix Park assassinations took place 
May 6, 1852. 

Tip-Tor.—A license is required for music and singing 
in a public-house. 

N. B.—The man would not be released from prison 
till the whole debt had been paid. 

O._p Man.—We must refer you to the excise autho- 
rities. 

Mariz.—The Second Dragoons (Royal Scots) are now 
stationed at Dublin. 

First Cousin.—There is no English law forbidding 
the marriage of cousins. 

A Surrerer.—You evidently require glasses, and the 
eyesight will get much worse if you neglect it. 

T. D. A.—The distance from New York to Chicago is 
about 800 miles. 


8. P. B.—Shropshire wills are proved at the Probate | 


Kegistry, Shrewsbury. 

Constant READER.—Only a lawyer with the terms of 
the will before him could say what your claim may be. 

T. V.—It is compulsory to have children vaccinated ; 
prosecutions for evasion of the law are frequent. 

Buive Eves.—Cutting the hair every fortnight would 
have the desired result. Washing it every week is not 
too often, and it will do no harm to plait it. 


Our or Heatta.—You must get more exercise in the 
open air, or you will never feel well. Medicine will do 
no good. 


Mavrice.— Almost any height will do for the American 
navy, as men are badly wanted, There are no special 
restrictions or regulations. 

Operative.—The word “operative,” as applied to an 
artisan workman, is used in America as well as in this 
country. 


DirricuLtres.—You cannot compel the mother to fetch 
the money from anywhere. You are bound to pay the 
money to her personally or by deputy. 


M. G.—The coin is a “‘ token” of no commercial value, 
except as a curiosity. A dealer might give you a trifle 
for it. 

fanoy.—French loaf is “fancy bread,” and a pur- 
chaser is not entitled to have full weight in it, nor can 
he insist on having it weighed. 

One tn Trovsie.—A wife cannot be compelled to live 
with her husband; but if she refuses without good 
cause she cannot claim his support. 


Boxrsy.—The standard for the City of London Police 
is 5 fvet 9 inches without shoes. A candidate must not 
be under twenty nor over twenty-seven years of age. 

Atitetic — Dumbbells are very cheap; it is not worth 
while to get them second-hand, Try your nearest iron- 
monger, and begin with six pounds each. 


BROKEN-HEARTED, —No length of separation entitles 
either the husband or wife to marry again so long as 
both are alive, unless a divorce has been obtained. 


Mrarimus.—The only cure is to become a strict teeto- 
taler, and if you will do that you will find, after six 
months or so, that there is nothing really wrong. 

%. §.—There are at least five, and perhaps more, rivers 
named the Avon in England and Wales. You should 
refer to a gazetteer or book on geography. 

Berr.—Any bird-fancier in your city should be able to 
give you the full information which you wish about 
homing-pigeons, etc. 

MATRIMONIAL.—Of course you are not bound to get 
married exactly three weeks after the notice. You can 
marry at any time after the expiration of the twenty- 
one days. 


Nonprscript.--A child born at sea is of the same 
nationality as its parents, though he might be called a 
sea-urchin. A child of Scotch parentage born in Eng- 
land is Anglo-Scetch. 

Anxious Inquirer.—There could be no harm in doing 
what you say, but it is impossible to lay down any rules 
in such case What is moderation in one would some- 
times be excess in another. 





0. G.—If the habit is entirely given up nothing more 
is required beyond getting the matter out of your mind. 
The more such things are thought about and brooded 
ever the worse you get. 

Dutirvr.—Should your father die without a will, his 
widow will undoubtedly be entitled to one-third of all 
his personal property, and probably a life interest in 
one-third of his freeholds, if any. 


A Recurar Reaper.—There are more persons in want 
ef such work in London than there are positions open 
for them. You would have no chance of such work at 
all unless you were living in London. 


Acnes.—Such conduct on the part of a young lady as 
you describe is deserving of censure. We should think 
the young man who was jilted would not have anything 
-—- to do with one who could so trifle with his 

eelings, 
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Uncie Tom.—l. We do not know the age — which 
boys are kept on beard a training ship. 2. The grand- 
father is not liable unless the boy Sicsines chargeable to 
the parish. 


Torrsiz.—After the paint has dried it is most difficult 
to remove. Spirits of turpentine or spirits of wine 
should be applied with a soft rag or flannel. Ether will 
also remove it if applied at once. 


Tar.—Policemen have no more authority to enter 
shops than to go into private houses, and publicans are 
precisely as free as bakers, butchers, grocers, and others 
to sell or refuse to sell at their pleasure. 


Tosy.—You must have the consent of your parents, 
and be not under fourteen nor over sixteen-and-a-half 
yeurs of age, and from 5 feet to 5 feet 3$ inches high, 
with corresponding chest measurement. 


Pretty Dick.—A little saffron in the water is recom- 
mended for birds when moulting. To prevent them 
from plucki out their feathers, sprinkle them with 
water containing a solution of bitter aloes. 


VioLet.—No license is required. As to what fees are 
payable, that is entirely a matter of arrangement with 
customers. At some places mistresses pay a fee; at 
others they do not. 


McCranktz.—The bagpipe was really much more an 
English than a Scotch national instrument; it was 
never in use in lowlands of Scotland at all, the fiddle or 
“‘ viol sae sma” and the flute being preferred. 

Morr.—From your description we think you are in 
need of proper glasses, and it will be necessary to have 
your sight carefully and properly tested by an ophthal- 
vise you what to do. 


8. T.—There is a fortune in store for anyone who will 
invent or compound something which will keep away 
flies, gnats, ticks and other insects, that annoy animals. 
Thus far veterinaries have tried in vain to find anything 
which would satisfactorily do this. 


THREE WORDS, 


THERE are three lessons I would write— 
Three words as with a burning pen 

In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men : 


Have hope. Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but has its morn. 


Have faith. Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s wrath— 

Know thou, God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love. Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, faith and love—and thou shalt find 

Strength, when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light, when thou else wert blind. 


B. T.—Thirty-three cavalry regiments in British 
army; two heavy, Ist and 2nd Dragoons; thirtven 
medium, Ist and 7th Dragoon Guards, 6th Dragoons, 
5th, 9th, 12th, 16th, and 17th Lancers; all Hussar regi- 
ments ‘ light.” 


Lapy Bess.—The wife shares her husband's rank in 
all cases except where she is of superior rank herself, 
and then she retaius her own title, but uses her hus- 
— alternatively, as Princess Louise, Marchioness of 

sorne. 


B. A.—The Pyramids is a general name for the sepul- 
chral monuments of ancient Egypt, but it is specially 
applied to the Pyramids of Gbeezeh, about twelve miles 
from Cairo, consisting of two large and several smaller 
pyramids, 


Betite.—The best plan is to unpick the velvet dress, 
if possible, and well brush and shake it in the open air. 
Then hold the pile over steam by putting a wet cloth on 
a hot iron. Keep the right side towards you, and the 
pile of the velvet will rise to its original form. 


Psycnt.—Psyche was a nymph whom Cupid married, 
after she had been persecuted by Venus. Tbe word 
signifies the soul, of which Psyche was considered the 
personification. The offspring of their union was a 
child, whom his parents named Pleasure, 


Unpecipep.—These ‘‘ snowballs,” as they are called, 
are a most pernicious form of cadging, and ought to be 
discouraged on all hands. Just pitch the letters you 
have received into the fire. The system opens the door 
to endless fraud. 


AntHony RoLey.—For men who can labour on farms 
there is still room in Canada, but the period for emigra- 
tion to that field is over for the season, and will not re- 
open till spring; there are no free or assisted passages ; 
£6, however, will cover all necessary cost. 


SaLtow.—Fruit-eating is a great restorative of the 
Peaches, plums, and apples—especially the 
latter—are good for brain-workers and those of seden- 
tary occupations. The fruits must be eaten in their 
natural state, without milk, sugar, or cream. If too 
acid, a piece of bread will correct that. The only thing 
to observe is that they are ripe and fresh. Nothing will 
improve the ee ery so much as eating good, sound 
fruit ; but it should not be taken at night time. 





GentLemaN Jack.—Australia is a shut door mean. 
time to all classes of emigrants, but the men capable of 
facing hard out-door work may succeed in some of 
South America (not Brazil); and almost everywhere in 
North America clerks are going idle in hundreds there 


One out or ats ELement.—There are more would-be 
clerks than openings for them. If you have any other 
means of living pray keep to it, and avoid the starva. 
tion pay and uncertain position of an ordinary clerk, 
Ju g by your letter, you are not specially fitted for 
the office. 


Jim.—A young man is not compelled to serve an ap. 
prenticeship before entering as ship's steward ; but 
without some special qualification he is not likely to get 
the post before « qualified seaman. In an ordinary ship 
the steward has many duties. As to the wage, it varies 
greatly. 

Frity.— We could not advise you to go to the Cape un. 
less you felt inclined to turn to manual labour. Men 
with handicrafts, agricultural labourers, or miners have 
the best chance. Of course, if you wish to venture, and 
understand business, you might find fortune favour 
you. 


Sratistician.—There are no published fi indicating 
the amount of wealth possessed by the different nations; 
even if we could tell the actual coin held in deposit in 
the different banks of the world, that would not answer 
your question; a nation’s wealth is more underground 
than above ground. 


BeRNARD.—The St. Bernard dogs get their name from 
the monastery at St. Bernard, the Alps, between 
Switzerland and Savoy. The name Bernard is pmr- 
nounced in English with the accent on the first syllable. 
The French pronunciation is ber-nar, the accent on the 
last syllable. 


Worriep Wire.—The money earned by the wife is 
her own; she is not obliged to maintain “a drunken, 
lazy husband” out of it; but if he becomes chargeable 
to the parish, and if the wife has separate property, she 
may be called upon to contribute to the husband's 
support. 

Crrizen.—The freedom of a city nowadays is more an 
honour conferred upon the individual who receives it 
than any benefit. At one time the freedom of the city 
meant immunity from certain obligations, but there is 
nothing of that kind at the present. It may be called 
simply an honorary distinction. 


IqNoRANT.—The European kingfisher is the halcyon 
of the ancients, who believed that the sea staid calm 
for a few days while the bird was building its nest. 
These days, which were the seven days before and the 
seven days after the winter solstice (21st of December), 
were therefore called halcyon days. 


T. D. G.—A publican may at his own cost entertain 
his private friends after closing hours. It is ill at 
any time to play at cards for money or stakes of any 
kind in a public-house, or to make bets upon the e. 


' Card-playing for money in a private house is illegal only 


if the place is used as a gambling-house. 


Dovustrut.—It is not true that real edible eggs—not 
toys, or a “fancy” imitation—were ever manufactured ; 
those who say the opposite are bound to state the in- 
stance, or tell you where it is to be found; as a matter 
of fact, eggs can be produced naturally so plentifully 
and cheaply that artiticial manufacture no chance 


RespectaBiLity.—The value of » thing is just what it 
will fetch; there is no more a in selling 
books than in sclling butter and cheese ; the one is sold 
to bring a profit to the seller quite as much as the other ; 
when the Revised Bible is more in ordinary demand 
the price will come down; meantime it. is: bought 
sparingly. 

Lucrus.—There is a demand for miners in New Zea- 
land. They are getting 10s. a day. Your best plan 
would be on arriving at Wellington to apply at the Gov- 
ernment Labour Bureau. There is also a labour bureau 
at New Plymouth, Dunedin, and other places of import- 
ance. If you are suitable for works in want of hands, 
Government would give you free labour passes to the 
districts. 


A Nouisance.—There is, I believe, only one specific for 
hiccough, and that is a small dose of wine vinegar, 
sweetened with as much sugar as it will absorb. This 
remedy has been used when the annoyance has passed 
almost into the dangerous stage, and we never knew a 
case which one dose would not relieve anti two cure. 
Sucking a lump of sugar will cure a very mild attack, 
but is not effective in severe cases. 








Tue Lonpon ReEavER, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Aut Back Numpers, Parts and Voiumes are in print, 
and may be had of ail Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
873 & 874, Now Ready, price One Shilling ; post free. 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol. LIX., bound 
1n cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Tare INDEX To Vor. LIX. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 

4a7 Avi Lerrers To BE ADDRESSED TO THE EpIToR OF 
Tue Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+++ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 
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